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Preface. 



Tuis book is dosigncd to eonvej-, in a compact form, 
all that general readers may desire to know about 
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The tourist at tbc Lake will find this work a complete 
guide, and by foUoning the author's su^gL-stiona Ije will 
gain an introduction to every point of interi-st. 

The concluding chapter is chiefly the work of one of 
the author's friends. It will aflbrd all the information 
needed in regard to the new stage-route to Schroon Lake 
and the Adirondacks, which connects Lake George with 
that entire region. 

The author acknowledges his JndehtedneES to various 
persona for valuable su^cstJons and historical information; 
and among others to Mr. JonK GiLMiUT Shev; but 
ospccially to Mit. Willtam Kelbt, who has proved inde- 
ffltigahle In his eflbrts to search out and verify facts in the 
liiatorj of Lake George. 

Thanks are also due to Mit. S. E. Stobdaud, of Glen's 
Falls, !N". y., for the use of valuable photographic views of 
the Lake — views which deserve to he generally known, 
and which are executed, UTto all the worka of this enthu- 
siastic pholographer, with great fidelity and skill. 
Stutvesant Sqcakb, 

New York, 1808. 
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SiTrATiON — ExrENT — Glen's Falls — First View— Pros- 
pect Mountain — Black Mountain— The Boltos Timv 
— Historic j 



vIP'sT we must speak of the situa- 
«tion of Lake George, which lies 
« at the head of a valley of the St. 
% Lawrence extending soulhward 
ugh Vermont and Kew York, 
r and reaching nearly to the Hud- 
n River. It is ahout thirty-five 
les long, and from one mile to 
t four nailes wide. The broadest 
Epart is found about eight miles 
gliom Ticonderoga, while it at- 
;s its greatest depth at a point 
■ miles farther north. It is 
elevated, prohably, about three hundred feet above 
the sea; and, according to fair estimates, it must stand 
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two hnndred and forty feet above the level of Lake 
Champlain, the receptacle of its surplus water, which 
passes through a, creek, and flows over two picturesque 
falls. Surrounded on all sides, except at the outlet, by 
beautiful hilla, and mountains of primitive rock, it 
receives from their springs and brooks an unfailing 
supply of water that is sufficiently sparkling and pure 
to justify the name — St. Sacrament— which the lake 
originally received. 

At some remote period, this whole region was swept 
over by a great deluge which left the country far and 
wide covered with loose earth and gravel, and gave to 
the lake a floor of beautiful white sand. This, in 
connection with the crystal purity of the water, 
renders objects visible at a considerable depth. 

Only a small portion of the lake is seen at a single 
view. There is no broad and striking expanse of wa- 
ter. This lake (like Como and Windermere) assumes 
more of the character of a noble rl^ er flanked by high- 
lands. "Winding sweetly on its way among the ver- 
dant hills, it gradually unfolds its wealth of beauty, 
surprising and delighting the tourist at every advance 
by some new and esi^uisite scene. 

In approaching the lake from Albany, the tourist 
takes the Saratoga railroad, and, passing north, alights 
at Moreau station, whence he goes on fourteen miles 
by coach, or else he continues on to Whitehall to lake 
the steamer for Ticonderoga, and approaches the lake 
from the north. Most persona, however, prefer the 
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round trip, thus going by one route and returning by 
the other. 

In. taking the first-mentioned route, tlie traveller will 
do well to secure a seat upon the top of ihe coach, and 
thus be the better prepared to get tlie full benefit of 
the journey. The first four miles take him over a 
somewhat soft and hilly road to the thriving village of 
Glen's Falls, leaving Fort Edward in the distance on 
the right. Descending the hUl at tliat place, a fijl 
view of the Falls of the Hudson bursts upon the sight. 
The river makes a descent of about sixty feet, in a 
succession of falls. When the stream is full the sight 
is magnificient and one that well repays the trouble 
of a journey. The bed and walls of the river are 
composed of blue, fossiliferous limestone, and the 
scenery is bold and striking. The admirers of Cooper 
must not fail to explore the falls and visit the cave 
under the rocks below, where the novelist, lays the most 
thrOling scenes depicted in The Last of the MoUcam. 
It was in this cave that Hayward and Cora found ref- 
uge ; where David struck his pitch-pipe, and sang tho 
" Isle of Wliito " to the chiming of the music of the 
falls. 

Leaving Glen's Falls, the coach rolls on through a 
beautiful undulating region, whose scenery cannot foil 
to charm the eye. Soon after leaving Glen's Falls, 
French Mountain rises to view ; and, atler passing the 
Notch, at about three miles from the lake, is seen the 
monument to Colonel Wilhams, who was killed in the 
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10 L OVEKTDKE. 

Bittk ct Tile Geojge, foiight on tlii ■ipot, Sept. 3, 
17oo This momimcnt was eiecteil l\ tlae Alumni 
of '\\illnms College npon the mngh boulcler iipon 
which, it ifi sa d, "Williamj stood when he leceived his 
death-wound* A] ( 1 t ll t\ 1 =ffi "Bloody 

Pond" where 1 1 1 lied after 




their defeat, aj-.d ^\heie, it Siimset tlie\ T\(.ie again at- 
tacked, and routed with much sliughtei and, it ia said, 
mingled their blood with tlie water of this shallow 
pODd, whidi m the sl-^son is coiered with beautiful 
white lilies. 

(1) — Col. Willinmawna buried nonrwlicro liofoll. Ilisgmvo ivBa 
oiwncd obont tliirfy ycnra nso, nnd not lougsiiiDO lilo fknlln-aslutho 
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About half a mile from the village of Caldwell, (lie 
south, or upper end of Late George, comes in sight, 
glittering among the verdant hills like a sea of glass. 
This view is one of extreme heauty, yet in the course 
of his rambles down the lake, the traveller wiD 
obiain others that are finer. 

In order to ohfain an extended view of the lake, it 
is necessary to climb some one of the mountains on the 
border. A fine view may be had from the eminence 
called Eattlesnake Cobble, which rises south of 
the village of CaldweU. A mountain road leaves the 
highway opposite the Fort William Henry Hotel, and 
winds around the base of the mountain, through a fine 
wood, enabling the tourist to walk easUy half way up 
the ascent. He then leaves the road and moves 
directly toward the summit, a,nd, in the absence of a 
path, climbs over fallen trees, ledges and loose rocks, 
which task a strong man's strength. On the fop of 
the Cobble there is an open space in the woods, which 
forms a beautiful out-look upon the lake. Here the 
village of Caldwell is seen directly below our feet, 
while lialf of the lake, dotted with green isles, and 
fenced in by mountains, stretches away before the 
sight until lost in the haze, out of which Black Moun- 
tain looms, apparently barring the way. The view 
from this point is one that delights the eye ; and 
though the neighboring and much loftier Prospect 
Mountiun, with its beaten path, is oftener climbed, it 
can afford no such patisfoctory view of the lake. The 
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glimpse gained from that mountain, may be fiir more 
grand, but it ia certainly not superior in beauty. In- 
deed, at the present time, the view from the ufiex of 
Prospect Mountain is wholly obstructed by the trees. 
It ia found, when reached, to be a place 
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Wbereto Ibo Eoulh, plno trees forever grew!" 

In faet the climber sees nothing else. Yet, by de- 
scending a few rods, he will find an opening where 
ho may get a tolerable glimpse of the country towards 
the east and soutli. 

Three hours will suffice for the trip up Cobble Hill, 
which may be safely achieved, notwithstanding the 
stories that he will hear about snakes ; while to 
ascend Prospect Mountain will ordinarily consume the 
greater portion of a day. But no one should leave the 
lake without ascendbg both. Nor would it be alto- 
gether unprofitable to climb the French Mountain, on 
the east side of the lake, above which the traveller 
first beholds the morning sun, 

A still more lovely view may be had at Bolton, ten 
mQcs down the lake, from an eminence also called 
;t Mountain, where the air 



V has a wider range, and is n 
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J. o V KT, T u r; K. 13 

prehensive than that .it (he head of the lake, in adtlitjon 
to being more attractive- Here ive take our second 
lesson in the geography of the lake, and, overlooking 
the Narrows, (which in early times was called tlie First 
Narrows, to distinguish them from tlie Narrows at the 
outlet), we get a glimpse of the region beyond. 
Seen from this point, the lake loses the crowded 
aspect which it wears while we are upon its shores, 
and the islands appear reduced in size. Black Moun- 
tain, Iiowever, aSbrds a view which, for grandeur, 
eclipses everything else. 

About three miles north of Fourteen >lile Island, 
in a small clearing, stands an old house used in the 
winter by the Black Mountain lumbennen. This is 
the point of departure in making the ascent. Taking 
one of the rough roads used in winter in hauling logs, 
we follow it -for about three miles, which brings us 
to a pond, situated a mile from the summit, and which 
in the summer is flecked with lilies. At this point we 
turn to tho left and clamber on as best we may. Up 
we go along the dry bed of winter torrents, and over 
loose debris and huge rocks magnificently embossed 
with rich lichens. Here and there in a crevice may 
be found 0. spring at which we can quench our thirst, 
while beautiful harebells delight tho eye. This 
mountain does not afford any opportunities for the 
study of Alpine flora, tliough tho botanist may occa- 
sionally find the sand-wort ( Groenlandiea arenaria), 
which bears a pretty white flower v.'orth preserving. 
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14 L O V li RT U R E. 

This, like all moitotains, is very deceptive. In a 
transparent atmosphere its summit does not appear 
very distant, yet aa wo go forward, it recedes and 
beckons us on and up, wliile occasionally we lose sight 
of it alfogetter. It is very provoking sometimes to 
te obliged to scramble for two hours over the rocks 
to roach a point that you expected fo reach in a few 
minutes. Yet the journey is not without its rich 
compensationB, and, as we mount up, we And our- 
selves slowly rising into a new world. Finally, we 
stand on the bare and desolate peak of Black Moun- 
tain, where the eye sweeps tlie entire horizon, and sees 
the green hills everywhere rolliag like billows, while 
the lake reposes in the vale below, mute and 
motionless as a silver sea. This is a place eminently 
calculated to inspire lofty sentiments. "With the poet 
one may say : 

" 'llicro ns Ihou EtandEt 
Tbo hnnnis of mou below tlico, and oronnd 
'riic maunlnlii eunimits, thy cKpnndlng lieart 
Shall (evl a kiodrcd nilli Ihot loftier world 
To which (hou art trnnBlotcil, and partake 



Here, however, few persons rite in their inspiration 
above Iho need of bodily nourishment, as the remains 
cf numerous bottles abundantly testify. 

From this elevation the scene is one of great variety. 
Besides the lake at our feet, Champlain stretches aw.ty 
toward the norths in the south may be seen the 
llu<lson, glittering like a silver thraod ; in the norlh- 
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west are the Adironilaeka ; and away iu the east arc 
the Green Mounfains, with Camel's Hiimp. It is 
interesting to watch the steamer Minnehaba ninnicg 
wp the lake from Ticonderoga, winding her way 
among the numerous islands, and leaving a trail cf 
light on the surface of the calm lake. 

In vifitiog Black Mountain, strangers should lake 
a guide and start early in the day, or else prepare to 
spend the night somewhere on its side- 
But, although so much has been said of the moun- 
tain-views, we must not forget the beautiful walks that 
arc to be found among the wild old woods on the hill- 
sides and along the shores. In tlie language of 
another, we may say : 

"NorialbeEtBtDly Econo nitbaut 

lis sncci, secluded f rciuurcs, 
Wboro hoarla tlint thcro iho crowd may find 

Their own exclusive plpasares; 
Deep, cbariniiiesbades for pensive tliangbt, 

The liours io wear iinny m 
And VBulfod islca of Hhispcrini, pine? 

Forloyer'BfecttOBtn) in 

Long ago the beauty of Lake George began to 
attract the attention of travellcis, mtnj of whom were 
fore^ers. It was even tbei the general opmion, 
that no lake exceeded it in lo^ehness Bj some ■msi- 
tors, it was called " the Como of Amencj," and otheis 
compared it to the lakes of ATestmort i ind and tome 
of the Scotch lakes ; while jll jgretd tl it it must 
eventually become a popular lesort The piediction 
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l6 I.'O VEKTUIiE, 

has been more than justified by the thousands of 
tourists who now annually visit Lake George, 

This lake is adorned with no ivied ruin or lordly 
hall. Besides Caldwell, (a summer convenience, 
more for use than ornament,) there are only four 
villages, — ■ Bolton, Dresden, Hague, and Ticon- 
deroga. Here and there the boatman finds a farm- 
house or cottage, but he may sail for miles among 
certEun districts, without seeiDg a sign of human life. 
And yet there is no lack of antiquity. Among the 
lofty hills he will find peaks that were laid bare before 
Eden hlowned, towers more ancient than Babel, and 
nature-can-ed crags that rejoiced m the sun's warm 
rays before Memnon began to sing. 

As with the scenery so with its historic asscciatioES, 
in which no lake can be richer. There is hardly a 
spot, either on land or water, that haa not been the 
scene of some warlike esploit or heroic adventure. 
Forming in colonial times a part of the great highway 
between Canada and Kew Tork, it was often the 
chosen battle-ground of the French and English, who, 
in connection with hostUe Indian tribes, waged a bar- 
barous war on each other. Often was the lake trav- 
ersed by the soldier, the savage, and the monk. Hither 
came the bravo Montcalm, the pious Father Joques, 
the good Eoubaud, Eigaud, St. Ours, and Courcclles, 
together with Abercvombie, Howe, Lord Amherst, 
Putnam, Rogers the Eanger, Johnson, Williams, 
"King Hendrick," and Stark, and a multitude of 
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L'O VEETDKE. 17 

others who ate invested with historic renown. The 
story of their deeds contains all the elements of ro- 
mance. Cooper in his novels has invested the lake 
with a thrilling interest, but the literal history is 
ofttimes stranger than the overwrought fiction. 

It is also interesting to be reminded of the fact that 
the French pushed their discoveries in this direction 
in early tinaes, and that Champlain, who heard of the 
Hudson Eiver through the Indians, started on his way 
thither, intending to go by Lake St. Sacrament, about 
the same time that Hendrick Hudson was sailing up 
to Albany, which was four years before the Dutch 
took possession of New York, and eleven years before 
the English Puritans landed on Plymouth Rock. 

In times of peace the Indian hunted the deer which 
abounded in the woods, or, gliding over the wafers in 
his canoe, darted his spear at the trout. But when 
the signal for war was given, the lake become alive 
with armed men all eager for the fight. Then those 
sweet and tranquil scenes upon which the tourist now 
delights to gaze were obscured by the smoke of battle, 
and the solitudes echoed with the rattio of the musket 
and the boom of artillery. Rogers and Putnam both 
traversed the lake, with cannon mounted on their 
boats, which scattered the Indian canoes in fragments 
on the water ; and in tlie winter they traversed the ice 
on skates, and, after the fight, carried their wounded 
home on sleds. The imaginativo mind can easily 
re-animate the lake with the splendid armies of 
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i8 L'ovERTunE. 

Abercrombie, Amherst, and Montcalm, numbering 
from nine to sixteen tiousand men eacb, and sailing 
in boats and batteaux, marshalled in beautiful array, 
with all (he pomp and circumstance of war. How 
peaceful it appears to-day at the head of tho lake 
around the ruins of Fort George, and the grass-grown 




site of Fort William Henry ! Yet here, through long 
and bloody wars, the cross of St George waved 
defiance to the Lilies of Franco. Here forts and pali- 
sades went up, opposing trenches were dug, and mines 
sprung. Here the iron-mouthed cannon from tho 
narrow embrasures of Munro, belched ont death by 
day, while the huge bomb with its fiery trail came 
shrieking from the camp of Montcalm by night. 
Here, too, was the scene of the massacre of the Eng- 
lish by tiie French Indiana cf St. Francis. But now 
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i.'ovEnTUKi;. 19 

all signs of blo-xlshecl and strife have passed away. 
The hapless victims are forever at rest ; and the de- 
scendants of tlie Abenakis, from the ancient village of 
their fathers, now unconsciously pitch their summer 
tents, and pursue the harmless trade of the basket- 
maker, over their graves. 
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Minnehaha gbclea out into tbe 
centre of flie lake, leaving 
behind a long line of foam. 
The high, wood-crowned moan- 
tain on the east side is 
It torminates in the beautiful 



point of land called Plum's Point. Two miles down 
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the like on the we^-t ile dose to the ihii-e if, the 
first isliocl whi h i^o ] isi It l ctllel Tei I lard 




and is a perfect gem. In 1828 a "Tea-house"^ was 
kept there to accommodate visitors, which fact accounts 
for its present name. 

Ahout two miles farther on is Diamond Island. An 
account of its early use by Bnrgoyne, as a military 
depot, and of Uie defeat of Colonel Brown at this 
place, will be foimd in the chapters relating to the 
history of the lake. When the conntiy was first set- 
tled, the island was overrun with rattlesnakes. One 
writer says, that the people seldom ventured upon it. 
Anbury^ writes, on very good authority, that, before tlie 
Eevolution, " A batteau, in siuling up the lake, over- 
set near Diamond Island, and, among other things, it 
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contained several hoga, which swam to the shore, as 
did the Canadians, who were rowing. The latter, 
apprehensive of the rattlesnakes, climbed up trees fur 
the night, and the next morning, observing a batteau, 
they hailed the people in it who took them in." It is 
called Diamond Island on accnunt of the beautiful 
(quartz crystals obtained here. Silliman, who was here 
in 1819, says : " The crystals are hardly surpassed by 
any in the world for transparency and perfection of 
form. Tliey are, as usual, the sis-sided prism, and are 
frequently terminated at both ends by sis-sided pyra- 
mids. These last, of course, must be found loose, or, 
at least, not adhering to any rock ; those which are 
broken off have necessarily only one pyramid.'"- 

Writing at this time, he says : " There is a solitary 
miserable cottage upon this island, from which wo saw 
the smoke ascending ; — a woman who lives in it, is 
facetiously called, ' The Lady of the Lake,' but, prob- 
ably, no Malcolm Grfeme and Rhoderick Dhu will 
ever contend on her account."^ 

In 1821 he visited the lake again, when he remarks 
of Diamond Island ; " Tins small island, scarcely cov- 
ering the area of a common kitchen garden, is inhab- 
ited by a family who occupy a small but comfortable 
house, and constantly explore the rocks for crystals. 
. . . At present, they are scarcely obfained at all, 
except by breaking the rocks."' 
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DOWN THE LAKE, 23 

Kear by, on the shore, there was a pla^e called 
Diamond Point, where crystals were also obtained by 
iho same man — an Indian named Sampson Paul. 
It is said that lie once killed an immenEe panther 
at this place, as the animal was coming out of the lake 
benumbed with cold. The little hay beyond this 
point is Montcalm's Bay. 

Beyond Plum's Point is Dunham's Bay, where 
some say Colonel Brown landed after his defeat at 
Diamond Island. One mile beyond, are the Three 
Sisters, though properly there are only two islands ; 
and a little way east ia Long Island, where Rogers 
camped one winter's night in 1758, after having been 
defeated by the French. In flie hay, ferther to the 
right, is the hotel called " Trout Pavilion," one resort 
of those who are fond of fine fish. As wo pass on to 
Bolton, which is ten miles from Caldwell, we leave on 
the west side the islands called The Three Brothers, 
To the right ia a large and lieavUy wooded island, 
called Dome Island, on account of its resemblance to 
a dome. 

"West of Dome Island is Recluse Island,^ a lovely 
spot, comnianding a fine view of the lake in all direc- 
tions. This island is owned by Rufus "Wattles, Esq., 

(1| — Tliiaia tiieisiand which, in Jnnuary of ISflS, wss reported as 
eupk by nu csrtbquDkc, nni) w:il«h, canscqucutlr, became eo jtiinous 
Id iho Dovrspapcra. It stands to-day Be toir as «vor, aud will last at 
long ad tho lake, it bctn;; uotbing kaa than a part of tbclakc'e bed, 
which was litted np into its present positlou during that dim antiq- 
ultj to which the tormaffon of tliia region must be roferroU. 
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24 DOWN THE I. AKE. 

of New York, who has here erected the only private 
residence yet to be found on the islands of the lake. 
It is a neat cottage, embowered among the trees, where 
a genial hospitality is gracefully dispensed. 

On the aides of this island, facing tho Narrows and 
Bolton, are the remains of some earthworks, which 
were probably erected by Abercrombie's forces, who, 
in 1758, were stationed on tho lake. Near by, is an 
islet, often called Sloop Island, or Ship Island. In 
sailing down the lake, it appears in tho distance like a 
small ship under sail. In 1851, it was ■visited by 
Parodi, the famous singer, who erected a nide cross, 
which still remains. Hence the island has sometimes 
been called by her name. 

The steamer now heads in for the landing at BoJton, 
three-fourths of a mile distant, and one of the most 
charming parts of the late. After touching at the 
landing, the Minneliaha starts for Fourteen Mile Isl- 
and, which is four miles from. Bolton, and located at 
the foot of Shelving Kock, on the right of the entrance 
to the Narrows. As we pass towards this spot, we 
leave Green Island on the left, beyond which, in the 
month of Northwest Bay, is the spot called, (with 
little taste or reason,) Hog Island. Directly in front 
is that beautiful elevation, called, from its shape, 
Tongue Mountain, and which, for a. distance of six 
miles, forms the east side of Northwest Bay, As we 
approach Foarteen Mile Island, wo get a just view of 
the Narrows. At this point the sides of the late 
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approach eaci other, and (lie space between ia nearly 
filled up mill rlistcia tf i liiicl tf \ ill jus slnpes and 
sizes =c (1 ll III I farefully 

thiou,! ^ en, and 





the islands co'i led with foliigo re'ieml I 1 1 ii^ c at 
laad stietchmg tcioss the lake foiming whit tften 
appeirs like an impassible baiiiei At first, we looL 
in vaui foi islands and a pS'isage throuah "lo it was 
on our last tup down the lake, but, on a nearer 
approach, the passage widened and the little rifts in 
thoVoods, here and theie, opened like celestial gates. 
Then 



Yet broader floods cxlondjiis Etill 
Divide tbem A-om iho [lareat Iiill, 
Till oucli, rctiiiug, claims to be, 



But before going through, we stop at the landing, 
aiid have lame to ohserve the beauty cf the place and 
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its rare adaptation as a summer resort. This site lias 
advantages that ai'e found nowhere else on tie lake, 
and traveUera who have the time will find it mueh to 
their advantage to spend some days here. Note also 
the group of islands called the Hen and Chickens, 
which lie near tlie east shore. On the west side, close 
by Tongue Mountain, is an island, the characler of 
which may be gathered from its name, — Flea Island, 
lu passing through the Narrow s, wo ilnd ourselves 
in the very heart of the lake, surrounded on every 
side by ecenes that delight the eye. Black Mountain 
looms up directly before us. According to baromet- 
rical calculations, it is 2,878 feet above tide water, and 
is the highest mountain near the lake. It is banded 
around its sides with alternate lines of maple, pine, and 
bu-ch, which thin out by degrees as they rise, until, 
two-thirds of the way up, the bare rocks chiefly ap- 
pear, sentinelled here and there by a few dead trunks, 
while the top of the juountoin stands out completely 
divested of verdure, and dark, threatening, and bare. 
The view from the summit is ono of much grand- 
cur. It is readily ascended with the aid of a 
guide. Around its scarred and rifted sides, often 
swept by fire, we see the work of time and weather, 
which 

Crage, knolla, uuii mouuda conflifodly hurl'd, 
Ihe frBEtoonte of an earlier world." 

The next islands to be noted are the Hatchet Isl- 
ands, so called, from an Indian hatchet once found 
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iherc. On the west, in the curved side of Tongue 
Mountain, close to the shore, nearer than tlio steamer 
usually goes, is a douhh echo, the sounds made there 
being repeated from two distinct quarters at the same 
instant. 

On the west shore, farther on, is Half- Way Island, 
which marks the centre of the lake, being halfway to 
Ticonderoga. Beyond Black Mountain, is next seen 
the Sugar Loaf, a spur of the former mountain, which 
now loses the symmetrical and imposing aspect that it 
presented from the Narrows, and eeems to sink down, 
at the same time taking (lie appearance of a formless 
mass of rock, scooped out into deep ravines. Some 
persona fancy that in this vicinity they are able to 
detect a form in the north part of Uie mountain, which 
resembles an elephant's back, and hence it has some- 
times been called Elephant's Eidge. Along the base 
of this mountain, may be seen the Floating Battery 
Islands. Opposite the Bidge is Harbor Island, the 
scene of Montcahn's first skirmish with the English. 
Next to it is Vicar's Island. On the right appears the 
little hamlet of Dresden, nestling in Bosom Bay. On 
the west is Buck Mountain, about eight hundred feet 
high, the side of which towards the Lake forms a sort 
of palisade. At one time, the deer were extremely 
plenty in this entire neighborhood. In 1802, Dr. 
Dwight, the grave divine, joined in the hunt, and cap- 
tured a deer in the lake. The deer arc usually hunted 
by dogs and driven info the water, where they are 
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captured or tilled. Buck Mountain received its name 
from the fact, that a buck, pursued by a hunter and 
his dogs, leaped from the precipice overhanging the 
lake, and was literally impaled alive on a sharp-pointed 
tree projecting below. Silliman, when on the lake, 
saw the man who drove the buck- Chasing the ani- 
mal out of the woods, toward the open place which 
looks down at such a tremendous heiglit upon, the lake 
below, he believed that, ■with the help of his hounds, 
he was sure of his game. From afar, 

"TholioQlcr morked Ihat mouDtniii high. 
The loao loUe's iteelcru boundary. 
And dccmcii tho sleg must turn to boy, 
Wboro tbat huge rampart bnrrfld tho \saji 
Alrcad;. glorying in bis prize, 
Measured lilBaDlJora witblilBcyoa; 
For tho ilcnlh-woand dad dcalh-hnlloo, 
Muiter'd bis hrenth, bia wbinjard drcn-." 

But he was disappointed at last, for the poor beast, 
now driven to desperation, had less fear of the preci- 
pice thaa of the dogs, and, reaching the brink, sprang 
forward into the air, and descending, met his cruel 
fate upon a sharp tree below. 

As we sail on. Black Mountain rises behind us, and 
begins to assume the symmetry and commanding 
height wliich it completely loses while the traveller is 
sfuling under its brow. The nest place, on the west 
side of the lake, is the projecting tongue of land 
known as Sabbath Day Point. This name was ^ven 
to the spot at an early day, though for what reason it 
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w to say. Perhaps it was on account 
of the general aspect of peace which usually prevails. 
Magazine writers and others^ aay, that the place was 
BO called by Abercromhio, in 1758, when, as they aver, 
lie halted here on Sunday morning to refresh his 
troops, before proceeding to attack Ticonderoga. But 
a reference to the almanao shows that it was on a 
Wednesday, and not on a Sunday, that he landed here. 
Nor, as others say, was the name given by Lord Am- 
herst the year following. In fact, the French offlcera 
of Montcalm's army, in their official reports, dated 
ono year before Ahercrombio came to the late, 
call the place Sabbath Day Point, a name by which it 
was at that time generally known by both the French 
and English. 



During the Revolution, it is said, a fight occuiTed 
here between some Militia ind i party of Tones and 
Indians. Hie Amcncans gained tlie ■^ ictory, the 
killed and wounded of the enemy numbenng about 
forty. The view up the like iicm this pomt is ono 
of rare beauty. And look — Black Mountain is now 

(D-Sco I.oaBlng'B Fluid Book, Tol. i. 
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fuUy itself once more, lifliDg up its darli, but grace- 
fully defiBed peak in sharp contrast with the deep 
blue sky, while all the Eurrounding parts of the land- 
scape, which form the accessories of this mountain, sink 
into their true and subordinate positions. Thronghout 
the entire central portion of the lake. Black Mountain 
seems to travel with the tourist, and presents itself 
in the midst of every new view. The student of 
nature will be amply repaid by watching its various 
aspects. 

The point opi>osite Sabbath Day Point, is Bluff 
Point, beyond which, on tho east shore, are the Odell 
Islands ; while on the west, about the same distance, 
may be seen the Scotch Bonnet. Two miles to tho 
north of the Bonnet, is the little village of Hague, 
where the steamer stops fjr passengers. Sailing on 
from Hague, we pass Cook's Island and then Friends' 
Point, where two scauting-parties belonging to the 
same force, once met, and in the darkness of the night 
came near firing upon one another. Two miles be- 
low Hague, on the east shore. wUl be seen Anthony's 
Nose, a bold and lofty hill, with rocks jutting out into 
tho lake. There are three other places in the State 
that bear the name of tlie Old Saint, who, evidently, 
for some reason not so clear, was a great favorite. 
One is on the Hudson, forming the southern limit of 
the Highlands, and two others are situated on the 
Mohawk, At this point may be found tho deepest 
water of the lake. A fisherman in his boat unco 
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narrowly escaped drowning in the huge waves caused 
by a rock that fell into the lake from Anthony's Nose. 
In tho hill opposite, the guides used to point out a 
dozen mortars in a solid rock which they ivered were 
made by the Indians fur the purpj<^e of pounding corn 
Two mles ftrther down m (he i\est shoie i 
Rogers Slide This is a steep smuth [recince of 

" r '' 




naked rock, indining at a sharp angle, in tho face of 
the mountain. It forms a prominent object from the 
lake, and, in 1757, was called " Bald Mountain," by 
Father lioubaud, in his lielation. At the foot of the 
Slide the water is quite deep. It received its present 
name, it is alleged, from the feet that Eogers the 
Ranger was once surprised here by the Indians, aad 
made hia escape oa the ice. The latest version of the 
story runs somewhat as follows : 

In the winter of 1758 Eogers was surprised by 
some Indiana, while out on a scout, and put to ^ight. 
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Shod with snow-^hoes, he eluded pursuit, and, coming 
to this spot, Bayed hia liTc by an ingenious device. 
Descending the mountain, until he came to the edge 
of the precipice, he threw his haversack down upon 
(he ice, unbuckled his snow-shoes, and, without mov- 
ing them, turned himself about, and put them on hia 
feet again, with the heels in front. He then retreated 
by Ihe way he came, until he reached the southern 
brow of the rock, where he found a ravine, down 
which he escaped, and sped away on. the ice towards 
Fort George. The Indiaas, in the meanwhile, came 
to the spot, and, seeuig the double set of tracks, con- 
cluded that they were made by two persona who had 
thrown themselves down the cliff, rather than to fall 
into their hands. But, on looking about, they saw 
Rogers disappearing in the distance on the ice, and, 
believing that he slid down the cliff, concluded that he 
was under the special protection of the Great Spirit. 
They then gave up the chase. 

So runs the latest version of the story. But, in 
1802, the cliff was called Rogers' Rock, not Rogers' 
Slide. Tlie best account Dwigbt could get at that 
time, was, that he escaped down a vaOey, and that the 
Indians supposed he fell off the precipice. Dwight'a 
guide told him that one Colonel Cochrane and several 
others escaped in the same way, and that years after, 
when surveying the land, ho showed his companions a 
bullet, fired at him on this occasion, lodged in a tree. 
The earliest account, however, simply says, that there 
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was a tradition that a man oue« escaped from the 
savages in some such way- But what is worse, 
Eogers, who is very prolix where his own adventures 
are concerned, says nothing whatever about the 
aflair in his journal ; which most persons will accept 
as good proof that it never occurred. 

Eogers was a New-Hampshire man, whose brutal 
character is illustrated by his deeds. After the French 
war he went to England, and while there dined in 
company with some officers, who agreed, over their 
wine, that the person who could tell the greatest 
falsehood should have his bill paid by the others. 
When Rogers' turn came, he told the company that 
Ilia father was shot by a friend, who mistook him for a 
bear ; that his mother was followed in the snow, on a 
stormy day, by a hunter, who supposed he was follow- 
ing the tracks of a panther : and that when a small 
boy, he travelled on foot in the woods, ten miles, with 
birch brooms on his shoulder, having nothing to guide 
him but marks on the trees. Judgment was at once 
uproariously given in his favor by the company.' 

Eogers returned to America when the Revolution 
broke out, but was suspected by Washington as a 
spy, and could get no employment. He eventually 
obtained a commission from the English commander, 
and raised a, company of Tory Rangers, which, on 
Long Island and elsewhere, proved more or less a 
scourge. He was proscribed by the New-Hampshire 

HI — Now Hampshiri! Coll., Vol. 1., p. 240. 
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Legislature, who decreed a divorce for his wife. 
Neither the time, place, nor the maimer of hb death 
is given. 

But while iJaus dwelling upon the story of Rogers, 
we have been nearing the foot of the lake, whose 
wafers, at this point, begin to shoal. It decreases 
in depth until the outlet is reached, where the 
water, now somewhat discolored by clay, passes 
through a narrow creek, and tumbles over the fells, 
on its way to Lake Champlain, mating a descent of 
about two hundred and forty feet in the course of four 
miles. At this end of the lake there is nothing of 
special interest to detain the traveller, before proceed- 
ing to Ticonderoga; though he will, of course, notice 
the little island called Prisoners' Island, where, tra- 
dition says, (he French sometimes confined then- pris- 
oners, and from which a party once escaped by wading 
across a shallow place to the main land, on the west 

The French called Qiia island Isle au Mouton} It 
probably made a convenient sheep-fold, Schuyler 
and Martin, who, in 1758, were returned by Aber- 
crombie as Montcalm's prisoners on the expiration of 
their parole, were received on this island by the 
advanced guard of the French. 
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O mc, my plessont rambles bjr tlio Inke 
Ny etreot) mild, f^tah Ihrpc-qaaHere o: 
My DUO Onals in tho duEt Hnd drouth 



Speinc — Sdmmcb — EoATiso — Echoes — Progiiessivb 
Cdange — SuNEiSE — Sunset — Autumn — Black Movn- 

— JEFFER30S — INDIAN SuMMEIt — WiNTEIt — ICB. 

I HOEVEB. desires to know Lake 
George thoroughly w'll fin I it 
necessarj to study 11 its varied 
mojds wl 1 h lie l chingeible 
IS the sky "let it has certain 
general Lharacteristics m each rt Ihe fanr 
beTson*! Tho tirly fiiring is f erbajis 
the least mteiesting season cf the yeai 
IVhen tho snow disappears the ra^ xgea 
of winter become ipparent The woods 
everj where have t. blick and sodden Ijok The 
oaks wh ch retain their dusky folnge much longer 
fhui the other trees anl jart with the r leases 
as reluctantly as the belle 1 ses bei eharms ire 
now completely stripped x I the wonda ex ct.pt 
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where the evergreen pine appears, wear an aspect 
of estreme poverty and desolation. The action of the 
fi-ost is revealeil even on the rocks. 

Eventually, the warm-breathing air of the south 
comes, and the vegetable kingdom feels the tlirill of a 
new life. Imperceptibly, the tone of the landscape is 
changed, and the hills, and islands, and shores, are 
suffused with a pale, delicate emerald green. At this 
time, a day of genial, sunny weather causes a sudden 
growth of verdure that will transform the whole late. 
Then the water, which previously had reflected the 
leafless trees and cheerless hiils, is lighted up with 
beauty, and in the sunlight gleams with the richest 
hues. Joy and gladness then seem to fill the very 
air. At this period the showers on the lake are very 
fine. 

But spring soon gives away to summer, which 
rapidly, shoots up into its green prime, when the 
country is thronged with visitors from every part of 
the United States. Lake George at this time pre- 
sents the most lovely picture. The majority of tran- 
sient visitors congregate at Caldwell, and here, all day 
long, the water is covered with boats containuig parties 
engaged in fishing, rowing, and in excursions to the 
islands. We need not go abroad on Italian lakes, or 
sail in Venetian gondolas, in order to witness pictur- 
esque scenes. Often on Lake George the boating 
parties, arrayed in bright costumes, reflected on the 
waves, with the accessories of green hills, blue skies, 
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aod sparkling water, form scenes that never feil to 
delight Ihe artist's eye. There is no end of song and 
merry-maliing. Under the shadow of French Moun- 
tain, from the summit of which, in the spring of 1757, 
Itigaud reconnoitred Fort "William Henry, will be 
found a remarkably good echo, which, in a calm d&y, 
ivUl repeat with great fidelity all the variations of the 
bugle or flute. Visitors often row lo this spot. It 
is easily found, and then 



To describe a day of sutmnei--time here, would be a 
difficult task. From dawn until evening the lake is 
the subject of progressive change, and is continually 
going on from glory to glory. Sunrise often presents 
a scene of rare beauty. In the course of the night the 
mist accumulates among the hills and on the surface 
of the lake, and the first act of Old Sol, is to drive it 
away. This is a gradual work. As a range of moun- 
tains extends along the east side of the lake, we first 
view the light in the sky overhead, which gleams with 
red and gold. But as the day advances, French 
Mountain doffs its nightcap, and the sunbeams, burst- 
ing through the tree-tops^ charge down the declivities 
upon the fleecy fog, like angelic spears. Unable to 
withstand the assault, the misty battalions break and 
fly. In due time the work is thoroughly fi 
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■' Kowflninirf; up tljc heuvcnf , llio polent snn 
Melte into )imptd sir tho LiHU-rslEcd clouds 
And morning logti, tlmt iiovercd round tbo LilJe 
In partl-coIored bnnda; tlJl wide unvtilod 
Ttie face of Nnluro Ounce, from where enrfh eccidb 
Fnr-Btrclclied around lo meet tliD bonding Epbcre." 

As the day wears on, it is delightful to louDge 
around the lake, watching its changeful mood, as its 
surface is rippled by the wind, or shaded by some 
passing cioud. About noon the air will often be 
charged with a fine haze, which gives greater apparent 
depth and distance to the Tiew. There is then a 
wide scope for the imagination, and, under its influence, 
the mountains seem to increase in height, presenting 
at the same thne a softer outline. Everything in the 
distance is seen through a strongly refracted light, 
so that it is often difficult to tell where shore and water 
meet ; while some of the little transfigured islands 
appear as if rising towards the sky. To the landscape 
painter, the lake at such times affords a rare study. 
A gentle breeze, however, is always suflicient to dispel 
these effects. Late in the afternoon, the sun swings 
around on the west side of the lake, when the hills 
gradually estend their shadows along its entire length, 
except at Bolton, ten miles down, where the range 
descends, and allows the King of Day to Sing his 
beams with full force across the water upon the oppo- 
site mountains. The sunset is enjoyed to its fullest 
extent by the passengers who come up (lie lake at this 
hour from Ticonderoga ; while the view, looking down 
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from Caldwell, is mucli finer than in tlie morning. 
There lie the mountains towards the north, eight miles 
distant, vested in purple, each rock and crag a gleam- 
ing gem, while the roseate sky, barred with rich purple 
and green, is mirrored on the smooth lake, which, 
when ploughed by the homeward-hound Minnehaha, 
glitters like a sea of gold. 

Erelong the sun sinks to rest, and the splendor 
fades, leaving only a deep purple glow, which gives 
way to a bla«k pall. Before it is too late, however, 
the visitor must take a boat and row out into the 
middle of the lake, to observe the richness of the 
shadows on the water, and the color of the surrounding 
hills. Then all that is unsightly is obscured, and the 
rich green of field and wood becomes wonderfully 
softened, and yet intensified, in the gloaming light, 
which is now reflected wholly from above by the 
canopy of deep blue." At this time the reflection of 
the green hills gives the water a beauty that the 
artist strives in vain to convey, especially when it is 
marked by those trails of light that follow in the track 
of some belated boat or Indian canoe. But finally 
the twilight dies away, the mountains are reduced to 
dusky, indistinguishable forms, and the lake is left to 
the meek-eyed stars, which, here and there, sow a 
jewel in the wave. 

But after all that can bo said about summer, autumn 
is the most beautiful portion of the year, though 
few visitors linger to enjoy its glories. At this eeason, 
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Dame Nature, like an old coquette, puts on her most 
gorgeous robes, and strives to appear young. How 
magolficent the hues .' Tho mountams appear all 
aflame with, glory. Sunsets and rainbows appear to 
have fallen down upon them, and all their borders 
seem covered with rich Cashmere shawls. 

Tliere is a radical difference between the American 
and European autumn. Indeed, Tacitus spe.aks of 
some old Germans who knew nothing at all about it. 
Autumn in England aiid on the continent appears 
tamo, while in America it is the true carnival time. 
The splendor of our autumn is to bo accounted for by 
the fact that in America we have a far greater variety 
of forest trees. In France, for instance, there are 
only about forty species that gi'ow to the height of 
thirty feet, whilo in America there are no less than 
one hmidred and forty. Around Lake George there 
is the usual variety, so that the hills blaze, and yet, 
like the Burning Bush, are not consumed. Here and 
there may sometimes be found only a few varieties, 
and then, as Moir rays of the English forests in 
autumn, 

" Tho faded n-oods a ydlan) iivory wear." 

The west side of Bhick Mountain appears from a 
distance lo have only some maples and birches (the 
latter predominating) besides the pines ; hence it is 
chiciiy marked around its side with zones of green and 
vellow. But elsewhere there is no lack of color, the 
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crimson and scarlet being of the deepest and most 
ezquisitehue. Jefferson Tisited the laie in June, 179!, 
accompanied by Mr. Madison, while Washington was 
on a southern tour, and improved a part of his vaca- 
tion in the uso of his rod and gun, at the fame time 
giving some attention to natural history, a ecience in 
which lie escelled, and which, but for the claims of his 
country, would probably have occupied a much larger 
portion of his life. 'Writing about tlie botany of the 
lake, he said of the trees : " Those either unknown 
or rare in Virginia, were the sugar-maple, in great 
abundance ; tho silver flr, the white pine, pitch pine, 
spruce pine, a shrub with decumbent stems which 
they call juniper, an aralea, very different from the 
mundillora, with very large clusters of flowers, more 
thickly set on branches, of a deeper red, and a high 
piak fragrance. It is the richest shrub I have seen. 
The honeysuckle of the gardens grows wild on the 
banks of Lake George ; the paper birch, an aspen 
with a velvet leaf, a shrub willow with downy catkins, 
a wild gooseberry, and a wild cherry with a single 
fruit (not in the bunch cherry), and strawberries in 
abundance."^ 

These are some of the trees and shrubs not found in 
Virginia, but they form a small portion of the flora of 
the lake, which the philosopher admired quite as much 
as the magnificent pickerel and trout. And when the 

|1) — Jeffereon'K Works, Vol. iii. p. 266. 
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leaves ripen,' tlie forests display every conceivable 
color. It is then a rare pleasuro to watch the reflec- 
tions of the mountains on the water. Of course, the 
weather will not always serve our purpoBC. Cold, 
disagreeable days come, when we are fitly reminded 
of the words of Ossian : " Arise, winds of autumn, 
arise : blow along the heath ! streams of the mountain, 
roar ! roar, tempests, in the grove of my oaks ! " 

Still, there are not wanting beautiful days when tho 
sky and air aje in harmony with the resplendent 
hues of the forest, and when the lake appears like 
some sweet scene of enchantment. Then the little 
rich, russet-colored isles, nestling in the sbiniDg lake, 
look like apples of gold in pictures of silver, while the 
fall, maple-crowned hill, looming up in the distance, 
seems a pyramid of fire. "Whoever takes two or three 
of these glorious days for a trip down the lake, will 
store up in the portfolio of his mind a succession of 
beautiful scenes that will last for life. 

And when autumn declines, and tho maguiiieent 
foliage has disappeared, then comes the Indian Sum- 
mer ; though many persons unacquainted with its cliar- 
acteriatica place it earlier in the season. It usually 
occurs about AH Saints' Day, November 1st, and by 
some of the French who visited the lake it was known 
as the Summer of All Saints. On the conlinent of 
Europe it is called the Snmmer-Close, and in Eng- 

(I)-TliD n-ost liDS notlilog to Ho wltb cbaaglDe tho color of llie 
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land, Martm-masB Summer, as the peasantry look for 
it about St. Slartin'a Day, which fells on November 
11th. This season is marked by a reddish, hazy, 
quiet atmosphere, and a slight rise in fho temperature. 
In the autumn the haze ia not always seen around the 
lake. After fho September and October rains the 
sky is sometimes attended by a wondrous clearness and 
depth. "VVc may always measure the purity of the 
air by the clearness of the reflections in the water. 
When the air ia perfectly free from mist, the maple 
torch flames as brightly in the water of the lake at your 
feet as on the rocky cliff above your head. But during 
the Indian Summer, the lake is always veiled in mist. 
Longfellow happily describes it in Evangeline : 

"Sucli n-as II10 advent of nuiniDD. Tlicii followi^d Ihnt bciiuliful 

Cnllcd by Ihc pious Aondlnn pi^aeRiits, Ibc Sutomor of All Sciiile. 
Filled line llioairnltba dreamy and magicalliglit; and tho landfoapB 
Lay EB If created in oil Ibo frcsbncss of cbildliood. 

Waf far a moment conEolcd. All founds vrero in barmony blended. 
Voices of cbiidrcn at play, tbc crowinR of cocks in tbo bani-jnrds, 
Wliir of wings la the dran-Bj air, and llic cooing of pigoons. 
All n-cro subdued and low us tlio aiaumum of lore, and tlic great tun 
LcHjked wilbthccycof lovclbrougb fbe golden vapore (iround him." 

Many persons suppose that the Indian Summer is 
distinguished only by a rise in the temperature ; and 
when, as is sometimes the case. Old Sol falls back into 
one of his July dreams, they tell ns that the Indian 
Summer has come. But we must observe more care- 
fully, as the season brings no obtrasive phenomena. 
Wo hailed it onco on Lake George, near Sabbafh 
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Day Point. For Beveral days tlic weather had been 
unpropitious, but at last there came a day when earth 
seemed caught up into heaven. Then the ]andscapc 
was bathed in a warm, rich haze, and mountain and 
yalley, and field and upland, still crimsoned with a 
few autumnal tints, shone with a subdued but royal 
splendor. Tho lake was covered with a fine veil of 
mist, while overhead, the sky was aa blue as sapphire. 
The insects, invigorated by tho genial warmth, had 
come forth to add another hour to their brief day of 
life, and were gaily chirping among the branches, or 
skimming along the calm surfaoe of the lake, unmind- 
ful of the morrow's frost. Occasionally on the shore 
could bo heard the voice of a trudging farmer driving 
the patient ox ; but these were all the sounds that 
broke the stillness. Black Mountain towered above 
the lake, having an almost supernatural aspect, while 
the whole landscape appeared invested willi a vague, 
dreamy life, so that there was an almost irresistible 
temptation to accept the transcendental definition of 
tho universe as " a projection of Gcd in the uncon- 
scious." It was the Indian Summer. And days like 
these are few and brief; yet if they vanish like a beau- 
tifiil dream, they give us a lovely night. As Whittier 
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Winter is a northern word that was first used to 
denote the period of windy weather. It now stands 
for different tilings in difierent latitudes. How unlike 
is winter at the eiiuator and the poles. In one case 
it is the season of night and frost, and in I he other, of 
Kunshino and flowers, and eternal spring. la some 
regions, lying within the torrid zone, winter surpasses 
all other portions of the year in loveliness. There 
the traveller fails to witness the grand march of the 
seasons ; there he £ees no changeful autumn and no 
general decay. Nature undergoes an imperceptihle 
renovation, and is always in her green prime, though, 
at certain seasons of the year, the heat increases, and 
the leaves seem to droop. At such times the air is 
oflen stifling, and the eatire animal creation feels a 
sense of oppression. Erelong, however, the clouds 
gather, the blinding flash comes, followed by the 
thunder's peal, and then the sty sends down the wel- 
come ruin. But soon the tempest dies away, aud the 
sun looks out upon the reviving earth and smiles. 
And this is winter. Here in the tropics 

" rbe BOTiEODS oKcr: honry-heiided (I'oete 
Fall in the frcaU lap of the critoson rose, 
And on Old Hiem'i! Ibin nnd ity cronu 
An odorous cliaplet of Eweet summer budo 
Is BS in mockery eel." 

But at Lake George, as the reader may surmise, 
the seasons follow in their appointed course. Early 
in November the trees aro nearly laid bare, while 
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fleets of crisped leaves, ricli and varied in their lines, 
are launched by the wind upon the shimmering lake, 
where they voyage ibr a brief time like mimic argo- 
sies and gay gondolas, and then sink to the bottom 
with Montcalm's boats and Abercrombie'e batteanx. 
Then the farmers bring home fivim the field the remains 
of their crops, and prepare for the cold weather, which 
is a season of isolation ; while the boys improve the 
occasion to lay in their stores of nuts, and beat about 
the woods with their guns in search of game. About 
Chrialmas the lake is frozen over, and by Hew Year's 
day its surface is transformed into a solid marble high- 
way. In the meanwhile the snow has fallen, and the 
mountains- — vested in October with such magnificent 
robes — are sheeted in white from base to summit. 
The sleigh-bells resouwd along the roads and on the 
lake, a slippery course where all may enter free. The 
wood-cutter improves thin season to get wood and 
timber from the islands, which the sharply-shed oj:en 
draw home on sleds. lo the sheltered coves the 
skater enjoys hia sport without fear, as the infensc 
cold which prevails in this season gives a great 
thickness of ice. It is a merry season. Go forth 
upon the banks of the lake, and you will hear 
the joyous shout and see the blazing bonfire. As 
Percival says ; 
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The water at this time rises nearly two feet above 
tho summer level, which fact is duly re^tered upon 
the rocks. 

In March the ice begins to soften and breuk up, but 
it does not dissolve so rapidly as on Lake Champliun, 
where its sudden disappearance leads seme cf the 
farmer-folk to imagine that it sinks lo the bottom. 
Eefore the ice parts, and indeed at intervals during 
the whole winter, it gives out loud reports. This, 
however, is not peculiar to Lake George. Southey 
speaks of it in his journal, under date cf Feb. 1, 
1814, He says the noise was "neither like thunder 
nor the sound of wind, but a long, moaning, mel- 
ancholy sound, rising and dying away, beyond 
measure mournful." He adds, as we can well 
believe, that to any one crossing the ice, " it is 
y awfnl and appalling." So Wordsworth 



" From under EsUiiraifo's ppliftJng floids of : 
Tho poDt-up sir, Elrug{;liiis to I'rCD ilEClf. 
Gave ont to moadnw, ground, and hiU, n Id 
rrotrBcled j-Dlling. tilto tho ooiso of ifoItm 
Itoivling In Iroops along tho Botlinla rani a. 



This resemblance to the howHng of wolves has been 
noticed hy others. Southey, in his journal above 
quoted, says that his children suggested the idea when 
they heard it. Whoever would judge for himself 
must not be content with a brief summer trip to the 
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lake, but must live here all the year round. The 
artist, at least, might possibly conclude about Lake 
George as Philip Hamerton did of Loch Awe ; 

" I pafH>d Locli Ano as tourists 60, 
Catching ellnipEpa licro and there, 
Of the Bconca wc posted ttirougti: 



Yetajudgmenl making niec, 

ForlwcDtnnothoryear 

To work alone, nud settled thei 
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AMONG THE ISLANDS. 

CHAl'TIilt IT. 



—Tcnansoa. 
Atlanhs — St. Bbancon — I.ocii Awe^Lake Geokcb — 

ExPLOniNU — SCOITTING — Eli::LUSB — DOME ISLilSD — 

Camping Out — Tesnyson's "Isllt" — Exploring — 
Mirage — Boatin'o — Viecil — Locii K.tiRiNc — Shelt- 
inc Bock Fall. 



HE subject of islands liaa pos- 
sessed a. peculiar charm in all 
ages of the world. It was 
on an island that the ancients 
located the abode of happy 
departed spirits. Their dreams 
of that fiivored place were col- 
. ored by the rose. The Odyssey, 
- describing the fabled Atlantis, 
J^. says : " There the life of mortals 
must be easy ; there is no snowi 
nor winter, nor much rain, but ocean is ever sending 
up the shrilly-breathing zephyrus to refresh man." In 
those days islands were not always stationary. Uelos, 
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celebrated as the birthplace of Apollo, once fioated 
under the sea. And later, St. Brandon was a flying 
island, which gyrated somewhere west of the Canaries. 
It figured in all the maps at the time of Columbus, and 
was retained on a French chart in 1755. This imagin- 
ary island was named afler a Scotch abbot of the sixth 
century, who undertook to iind the Islands of Paradise. 
Several expeditions went in search of the Abbot's isle, 
one party sailing from Spain in 1721, It was gener- 
ally believed to be the retreat of their lost King 
Boderigo. There, also, was located tie gardcii of 
Armida, where Kinaldo remained enchanted. 

But we can readily excuse the enchantment. Si- 
ualdo would have been enchanted almost anywhere 
among the islands of Lake George, which are unsur- 
passed for beauty. They vary in size, some being no 
larger than that island of Shakspeare, which the jest- 
ing sailor consigned to the Duke's pocket, while others 
cover a considerable extent. Occasionally they afford 
standing-room for no more than a single tree, though 
at other times supporting a good sized forest. They 
occur singly, in pairs, and in groups, and are scattered 
all through the lake. At the Narrows they nearly 
block up the passage. But how shall we account for 
the islands ? 

The peasants around Loch Awe, as we are told by 
Philip llamerton,^ held that the islands in that lake 
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were the crests of pastoral hills which rose in Arca- 
dian valleys ages long ago. One Bera, a coarse 
Diana, owned the vale, and it was her nightly .duty to 
cover a spring, in the neighboring mountain, with a 
huge stone. This precaution being neglected, it would 
result in the ovei-flow of the spring and the inundation 
of the valley. But on one occasion Bera left the 
spring uncovered. The next morning, to her utter 
dismay, a fearful cataract burst forth and submerged 
the valley, leaving the lesser hills with their tops just 
above the flood. And 



This tiiidition tells us of 1 geological fact, and 
equally ludicatLi the origm of the I'.les ol both Lake 
George and Loih Awe "Where our lake now lies 
was once an empty valley barred with low hills built 
of the primitive rock, with which the valley is floored. 
When the rain period set in — ages long ago — the 
streams ran down the sides of the aaked bUla and 
filled up the valley. At first the islands were 



but, eventually, what the geologist calls the "drift" 
period dawned, and a mighty deluge then swept over 
the whole country, rising above the tops of the highest 
mountains, and covering hill and valley with deposits 
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of loose earth, gravel, and sand. When the flood 
passed away, and the lake was drained down to its 
former level, the islands emerged again, though the 
most of them were now covered with a deep soil, frcm 
which sprang the green groves of beech, and oak, and 
pine. But for the barrier at the lower end of the 
lake, the space it occupies would bave become a 
rich, populated valley. But now we see 

" The towa nDbuill, tho mountniD barriers claeod. 
And all tlut concnva vnltoy with its pnrk, 
Embattled hull, and nvcnncs of oak, 
Andhandrcil liirins, o alicct of silent wntor," 

Ou the whole, however, no one is a loser. Lakes like 
Lake George have frequently been called the eyes of 
Iho landscape; and surely the utilitarian could not 
have the heart to put them out. 

The work of exploring the islands is one that might 
well occupy the most of an ordinary vacation, though 
it is not a work that would compensate the cla=s of 
persona who incline to lounge away the summer on 
the piazza of the hotel. Glood views may be had 
from his easy-going carriage, even by the invalid, but 
to see and know the islands thoroughly, we must use 
a pair of oats For the most part they remain sub- 
stantially as they were two hundred years ago, and it 
is not a difficult tisik foi the tounst, with the records 
of the olden times before him to "conjuri, up again 
the evaui^ihed shapes , people these lales this 

rock; and cause, by might of spint and pontr, the 
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old times to flit by, clearly and truly." He will 
thus live over the past in the society of Fathep 
Eoubaud, Chevalier St. Ours, Moatcalm, Eogers, 
Putnam, and scores of other brave and adventurous 
spirits. 

Between the years 1755 and 1760, scouting among 
the islands was almost a distinct branch of the military 
profession, and the " Rangers," as they were called, 
proceeded from point to point, in small parties, camp- 
ing and fighting as they went. Tho traces of their 
stockades and camps have in most cases passed away, 
yet we can row from isle to isle, and follow them in 
their adventures with the utmost certainty. 

From the pivotal positions afforded by the islands, 
we may obtain the best views of the scenery. On the 
north shore of Eecluse Island, tho view is had in its 
perfection. Tongue Mountmn rises a little to the left ; 
directly in £-ont, the Narrows partially unbar their 
beautiful gates ; Shelving Kock and Dome Island — the 
latlfir rejoicing ia its green crown — lift themselves on 
the right; while Black Mountain looms grandly in the 
distance. Nothing could be more exquisite than the 
view whicJi is here enjoyed, and tho proprietor of tho 
island has shown the moat excellent taste in building 
his summer cottage on this romantic spot. 

Dome Island, mentioned above with Grreen Island, 
stands higher above the water than all the rest. The 
latter is heavily wooded with beech, birch, hemlock, 
pine, and other trees, and offers a splendid site for a 
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Buminer home, where, through the loop-holes in the 
deiiso wood, the eye is delighted with tho ever-chang- 
ing beauty of the lake. Tet in tie centre of tho 
island it would be easy for one to imagine himself in 
the heart of some forest thouaanda of miles away nnd 
the lov er of solitude la as secluded and iree fr m intru 
sion aa Cicoro when meditating among the wild old 
woods of the Island of Astnra on the bi ore of the 
Tyrrhenian '*ea 

On any of the islands in the central parts of the 
lake, the ii'iherman or the artist will find most excel 




lent spots to pitch his summer tent. If the weather 
should not always prove propitious, it will at least 
appear that 

" A enmmor liglit in greenwood sponf, 
Woro but to-morrow's merrimont." 

Even in a pelting storm the woodsman will find a safe 
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covert, and from his seat at tlie coay camp-firo he can 
look out on the misty lake, blistered by the rain, with 
entire unconcern. The islands here are quite unlike 
that pictured by Tennyson, in liis poem of the "Islet." 
The little singer's wife could not say ; 

" For in nil that citquisito ialo, mj- dear, 
Tboro is but dud bird with n muEicnl throat, 
And his compass is but of a singlo note, 
Tbat it makes mo weary loliear." 

It is the charm of the islands that there is no 
monotony. The lake is a kaleidoscope that is never 
at rest. It speaks eloquently of mutation ia both 
sunshine and storm; and hero it is easy to believe, 
with the Ettrick Shepherd, that there is no such tiling 
as bad weather. "Whoever, therefore, wishes to enjoy 
himself to the utmost, should take to his oars, and go 
forth a sort of Vasco de Gama upon this island sea, 
and explore the islands in their order, taking from 
each, as he passes, a tithe of arrow or spear-heads as 
souvenirs of the voyage. He will find, as he goes on, 
that nearly every island is a lifting up of the lake's 
iioor, which slopes away from the rock-strewn strand 
into the clear sunlit depths below, the homo of the bass 
and pike. Sometimes, when a mirage invests the lake, 
they seem to mock approach ; and on a windy day, 
when the waves break on the rocks, they are liable to 
knock a hole in the bottom of your boat ; but, plumed 
as they are with green trees, they usually wave a wci- 
come from alar, and invito the weary to repose under 
the shade of wide-spread natural tents. 
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Nothing could bo more charming tliaa to idle for a, 
day on Lake George. For this purpose, a sail-boat is 
not always desirable. The breeze ia sometimes too 
fictle to be trusted. The dead calm is often followed 
by the fitful gust or heavy squall, which rushes down 
from hill-side and mountain. On the whole it is better 
for those unused to sails to depend upon oars, since 
while these last, a good boat is safe in any weather. 
Whoever takes the time to row around the lake will 
feel amply rewarded. Whenever he tires of the oar, 
numberless sweet retreats will invite him to rest. If 
a brief summer shower overtakes him, he can find 
temporary protection under the shaggy pines and jutting 
cliffs ! and when the sun looks out, he may, at times, 
view tlio most magnificent rainbows spanning the hike 
from shore to shore. If weary of gazing, the fishing- 
rod awaita the disciple of Izaak Walton, who will soon 
find that the lake keeps some of its sweetest thoughts 
" expressed in trout," If his strength faUa, the pass- 
ing steamer will take him on board, and tow his boat 
home. And if he should find himself belated some 
night, he will have no cause to complain of the moon- 
light or the stars ; while every farm-house on the shore 
will prove as hospitable as a hotel. 

In voyaging amid these beautiful islands, one 
famOiar with the early records will wonder that the 
scenery made so little impression upon those who 
traversed the lake. Tlie loveliness of the scenery is 
never alluded to, and from such accounts as those of 
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FatJier Eoubaud, it would bo easy to conclude that 
the writer was sailing 011 a common pond. The men 
of those days were completely absorbed in thoughts of 
war and trade, and from their pena Late St. Sacra- 
ment does not gain the poorest tribute. And yet 
writers like Bancroft now often pause in the midat of 
grave, historical narrations, to portray, here and there, 
some charming scene which has riveted their attention 
and caused an exclamation of snrpriae. How beauti- 
fully does ha speak of the crystal waves, the breezy 
isles, and the mountains stepping down to the shores. 
Ho says, " Peacefully rest the waters of Lake George 
between their rampart of highlands. In their pellucid 
depths, tlie cliffs, and tho hills, and the trees trace their 
image, and the beautiful region speaks to the heart, 
teaching affection for nature,"' And yet this " affection 
for nature," as we have already remarked, was some- 
thing rare in early times. There seems to he a period 
in the history of all nations, when the finest exhi- 
bitions of nature have no power to excite admiration. 
We find that the lovely lakes of England, Ireland and 
Scotland, were wholly unappreciated by the best of 
the old writers. Even the early English poets are 
dumb on the subject of "Windermere, Loch Awe, and 
KiUamey. During the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seven- 
teenth centuries, those beautiful regions were well 
known, but they had no message for the most culti- 

(D — II[M„ Vol.Iv.p.EGD. 
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vated minds. It was so with the Italian Lakes even 
in the Augustan Ago. Virgil, wlio was Tjorn near the 
shores of Como, only says : 



And yet the lakes have no lack of admivera now; 
while at Lake Georgo the tide of travel is increasing 
every year. Men of taste who have frittered away 
much time at the hackneyed watering-places scattered 
throughout the country, often feel like the author of 
the following lines, who says, 

"O timid hosrt! wilh thy Kind ill robs 

Some Eolf-rpproach is blended, 

At the loDB years that died beforo, 

The Eight of EcoDe to Epicudid." 

One does not know, when on the lake, what feature 
to admire most. It is a feast of heauty all the way 
ttrough. Willis declares that in this respect, as well 
as others, it excels Loch Katrine, Speaking on this 
point he says, " Loch Katrine at the Trosachs, is a 
miniature likeness of Lake George. It is tho only 
lake in Europe that has at all the same style and 
degree of beauty. . . . Loch Katrine can scarcely be 
called picturesque, except at the Trosachs, while Lake 
George throughout all the mazes of its . ■ islands, 
preserves the same wild . . character of beauty." 
Indeed, one always feels that the last view is the hest. 

m~Ooore.il.,l.m. 
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Wo have spoken of camping out on the islands, hnt 
this mode of life is not imperative. On Fourteen 
Mile Island, opposite Bolton, 13 a good hotel, sur- 
rounded by many attractions. Kear by is the sweet- 
est waterfall to be found around the lake. It is easily 
reached in boating. Shelving Rock Fall is situated 
on a small stream which empties into Shelving Eock 
Bay, about a mile soutli of Fourteen Mile Island. It 
is found a few rods from the beach, and all its accesso- 
ries have been arranged by nature with admirable 
artistic efiect. Shelviug Kock Fall is not a Kiagara, 
even in miniature, — and in the White MountMn 
region, where numberless cascades leap down the hill- 
sides, and bound from crag to crag, our little fiiH would 
bo passed without notice; yet it is a perfect gem, and at 
Lake George, where cascades are not numerous, it is 
fully appredated. Silently flowing out from its covert 
of dark green foliage, the stream glides along its stony 
bed until it meets a large boulder, when it divides into 
two parts and springs foaming down the declivity, 
uniting again before reaching its basin below, from 
whence it flows, singmg and shimmering towards the 
tranquil lake. This is one of the most charming spots 
on the lake for a picnic, and well repays the tourist 
for the time spent on a trip among the islands. 
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CIIAPTKR V. 

The Or-D Man of the Fort — Rattlessakes — Relics — 
Jacques Courtois — Lake Deposits — An Old Vessel 
— iNDiAtr Graves — A Nei-istinoce Bueial — Fisii — 
— SiiooriNQ — Sqcirrbls — Ceoloci" — Geus. 



UNTIQUITIES i 

subject that must not be omitt«d 
in the account of Lake George, 
especially at the present time, 
when there is a revived interest 
in everything ancient, and when 
so many individuals are glad to 
enter upon "the constant service 
of tlie antique world." Tbis depart- 
ment is interesting, if Jiot very eiten- 
. and has always engaged the 
attention of some one of the odd 
characters tWt haunt the lake. 

About the year 1830, there was a person of this 
sort at Caldwell, He was known by visitors as " The 
Old Man of tho Fort," and his name sometimes made 
its way into the metropolitan papers. He came origi- 
nally firom Massachusetis, and had known the laie 
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during forty-five of his seveaty-six years of csistence. 
" Old Dick," as he was often called, knew just where 
to find the rattlesnakes, which were very plentiful on 
Cobble Hill and Black Mountain, though they are 
raro enough now. He carried on quite a thriving 
trade in rattlesnakes, and used to practice tlie difficult 
art of extracting their fangs. Ho often traveUed up 
and down tho lake on the steamboat, where he kept a 
box of snakes for exhibition. On bis box was the 
following inscription : " In this box ar a Kattcll Snaick 
Hoo was Kecht on Elak Mounting. He is seven 
years old last Guly. Admittance sixpents site, chil- 
drea half price or nothen." The latter clause he 
thought extremely witty. 

Tho Old Man of the Fort has left no successor, yet 
(here are several persons known as rattlesnake hunters; 
one of whom usually gets up quite a little stock of 
antiquities every year to dispose of to Iho summer 
visitors. There is but very little doubt about tlie 
genuine character of these specimens. A diligent 
search would rejult in the discovery of many objects 
of interest The grounds around the village of Cald- 
well are full of mementos of the past. Scarcely a foot 
of soil can be upturned without bringing to light some 
relic of the French and English wars. In excavating 
for cellars, the laborer's spade uncovers the grave of 
botli soldier and savage, who often found promiscuous 
sepulture. Around Fort George may bo dug up frag- 
ments of bombshell, together with a variety of souve- 
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nirs of a similar character, colleclions of which may be 
seen in the museums of the hotels. The site of what 
is called the Old French Burying- Ground is still 
pointed oat near the foot of Ealtlesnake Cohblc. The 
ground has frequently been esamined by those inter- 
ested in the antiquities of the late, and the owner was 
finally obliged to prohibit investigations. At one time 
there was a stone standing on this spot inscribed, 
"Jacques Courlois, 1755."' A brief biography, indeed. 
It indicates that he lived and died. He was, perhaps, 
attached to Dieskau's army in some capacity, and 
came from sunny Franco to America with many high 
anticipations. Wealth, honor, and renown, all floated 
before his eyes, but he found, like multitudes of his 
eountrymen, only a bloody grave. 

There are numberless treasures in the lake, where 
they arc at present likely to remain. During the 
French war and the war of the Revolution, hundreds 
of boats, batteaus:, and small craft, were destroyed in a 
single day. Some wore burned and others sunk. 
Many vessels, loaded witli war material, wont down 
in deep water, where the diver would to-day find 
whole batteries of rusty cannon, and muskets without 
number. Withio a recent period the fisherman has 
seen here and there, at the bottom of the lake, bat- 

(D — April n, 1754. six Frencli dosorlora csmo io Albany iVom Ki- 
ngarn.by the B-ny of Oflwoso. Among thorn ivns •'Joan Baptislo do 
CoHois "( French Corntcl- It is jiosjtMetbatthiaistbsenmfl pcifon. 
Tbc FrORCb dci>crtcre often enlietcd in Engllsb reglmcQia. Col. Doc. 
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teaus, apparently filled with barrels, while others say 
they have seen cannon. Artillery, shot, and shell 
were frequently tecreted in the lake, as well as on the 
land, by both the French and English, and much of 
this material remains where it was deposited. Aber- 
crombie sunk a largo vesEOl of one hundred tons, near 
Fort "William Henry, to keep her from falling into the 
hands of the enemy. This vessel was afterwards 
raised, and employed by Lord Amherst in 1759. The 
hull of a large vessel is still seen in £iir, calm weatber, 
and appears to be nearly full of cobble-stones, prob- 
ablv ballast. There the old craft has lain for an 
entire centory. 



The spot where this hulk may be seen is near the 
steamboat-landing, and can be found cnly when the 
lake is perfectly cabn and the sky clear. Many years 
ago one of the residents of Caldwell undertook to raise 
the interesting relic, but failed, being able to get up 
only a portion of the timber of the bows. It is impos- 
sible to say what \essel ibis was, or whether it was 
builfc by the French or English, Perhaps it is tlie 
remains of the " Halifax," a \e=sel that Lord Amherst 
took with him in his Cipedition against Ticonderoga, 
in 1759, It is not too late to save what is still left, 
yet the keel of this old craft will never plough the 
lake again. Near Hague, on the shore of the lake, 
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may be seen the remains of the steamer John Jay, 
which was destroyed fey fire. On this occasion several 
lives were lost. 

Around the lake may be found numerous relics of 
the Indians, such as stone knives, liatchets, and arrow- 
heads. On Eecluse Island a number of the latter 
have been picked up, together with fragments of the 
material from which they are made, which shows that 
1 Indian dwelling, 



the place 


was once tlie site of 


and that 






"Tlicrothonndontnrrow-n 








Arrow-bends of clmlcodoi 




Arrow-bcafla of flinf and j 








Hard and polished, keen . 



Indian graves, except near battle-grounds, ore not 
often found, though here and there on the hill-sides 
bordering the lake, and on the islands, may be seen 
what visitors sometimes imagine to he mounds, denot- 
ing places of sepulture. Thete arc formed by the 
upturning of trees during Ihe winter gales. Cart-loads 
of earth frequently adhere to the roots of large trees, 
and when they fiilJ, it assumes the oblong shape of 
graves. In coarse of time the trunk of the tree decays, 
and nature neatly turfe over the mound, which has 
every appearance of being the work of man." These 

(1}— IntbosHnnnerof taat j-onrllSBT), Ite .lulhor saw party of 
nnliquariana opening one of Ihcse nioundP. A Inrgo stono lay nt 
enebend, fblly porsuadioK tbcm that ihc mounil covcicd r.n Icdiim 
etilvc. Of oourscDotbiugivaa found. 
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mounds may be found in all stages of progress among 
the islands of the lake. Kevertheless, genuine ludian 
graves still exist. There must be one somewhere on 
the shore of the late, near Montcalm's Bay, which the 
antiquary would deem a rare prize. It is the grave 
of a warrior who was killed in a fight at that place in 
1757, on the eveuing before Montcalm arrived in front 
of Fort William Henry. The account of the burial is 
given by Father Eoubaud, missionary of the Abenakis. 
He says ; 

" The morning had scarcely begun to dawn, when a 
(larty of the Nepistingue tribe proceeded with the 
funeral rites of their brother, killed during the action 
of the preceding night, and who died in the errors of 
paganism. His obsequies were celebrated with all 
pomp and savage splendor. The dead body had been 
arrayed in all its ornaments, or rather overloaded with 
all the trinkets that the most unusual degree of pride 
would bo able to employ, under circumstances so sad 
in themselves. Collars of porcelain, silver bracelets, 
pendants for tlie ears and nose, magnificent dresses, 
all had been lavished on him. They had even called 
in the aid of paint and vermilion, to cover up under 
these brilliant colors, the pallid hue of death, and to 
give to his counteoance an air of life, which in reality 
it did not possess. They had not been forgetful of 
any of the decorations of an Indian warrior. A gor- 
get or neck-piece, bound with red ribbon, hujig negli- 
gently on his breast ; his gun resting on his arm, tlie 
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tomahawk at Lis belt, the pipe in lib mouth, the lance 
in his hand, and the kettle filled with provisioDs at 
his Bide. Clothed in this warlike and animated array, 
they had seated him on an eminence covered with 
grass, which served him for a bed of state ^ 

With a large number of those persons iisilirg the 
lake, everything relating to the fish mjU Ik, of interest 
It is very clear tliat the fish are not so ibundant as 
formerly. The principal kinds tikpn ire the bi s 
the pickerel, the perch, and the trout Of the Late 
George trout, SiUiman says : " Nothing of the kin 1 
can be finer ; this beautiful fish elegontlj decorated 
and gracefully formed, shy of observation and delight 
ing, above all, in the perfect purity oi its element 
finds in Lake George a residence most happilj 
adapted to its nature. Here it atfJJns i ■\erv uncom 
mon size, and eshibits its most j erfect be'iuty and 
syaunetrj. The delicate carnation of its flesh, is heie, 
also, most remarkable.'"' 

His praise of the trout is certainly deserved. Trout 
are taken both in the lake and in the tributary brooks. 
The best fishing is found at tho Narrows and in the 
vicinity of Cook's Island and Anthony's Nose. Trout 
Pavilion on the east side of the lake, about six miles 
from Caldwell, as well as Hague, are localities resorted 
to by lovers of fine fish. 
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The fishermen, must remember, however, that the 
fiah of the lake are protected by special legislation. 
The law of 1812 prohibiteil the use of either seine or 
spear in taking flsh in the lake or its tributaries. 
The law of 1824 was still more stringent, prohibiting 
angling, also, between September 1 and December 
15, The law of 1853 stands as follows, though the 
amendment of 1855 makes an exception as regards 
those small fish which are taken for bait : 

" It shall not be lawful for any person or persons to 
draw any seine, set any net, or spear any flsh, in the 
waters of Lake George, or at or in the outlets or 
mouths of any brook, or creek entering into the same, 
at any season of the year ; or to use any means or 
devices, angling excepted, to take or procure any fish 
in or from tlie waters of said lake, brooks, or creeks, 
at any season of the year; or to take any bass in said 
waters, or any of them between the first days of April 
and July in any year, in any manner, or by or under 
any device or pretence whatever.'" 

The hunter will not find himself without employ- 
ment at the like During the fell and winter he may 
lind an abundince of deer in the vicinity of Tongne 
Hountan They are often driven into the lake and 
ciptuied In the right season there is always work 
to bo done on land, with such members of the feathered 
tribe as (he woodcock, the partridge, and the quail, 

(D — Itev. Sfnt.. Clmp. 60a. 
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while on the lake he can watth his opportunity for a 
shot at the wild ducks. Eciidea the g^niL birds, the 
naturalist will find no small ^•^rKt\ and may bag 
escellent specimens of the gull, which ilvrv, s appears 
lonesome here on the lake al=o the hawk, the loon, 
and, at times, the king of birds, the eagle 

At this place, whoever maj be on (he watch, wiU 
sometimes have an opportunity of eeing the squirrels 
travel, exaggerated accounts of whose i,crformances 
on the water freqiiently f,et into popuhr works on 
natural history. On sucli occasions thev go m seaich 
of food. A writer who hunted at the lake, at a 
somewhat recent period, gives the follow mg account 
He says ; 

"In the month of September, I85I, I arrived at 
Lake George, where I found that the gray and black 
squirrels had been travelling for several days, and 
were still moving. Early one morning I discovered 
three or four at several distances, swimming frcm the 
western to the eastern shore of the lake, which at that 
time was as smooth as glass. I watched them as long 
as I could see the ripples the water made, and sup- 
posed that they succeeded in crossing the lake, which 

at this point was more than a mile wide I 

found many of both black and grey squirrels floating 
or lying along the shore of the lake, drowned. Per- 
sona frequently went after them in boats, and on 
putting down the car before them, they would run up 
into the boat almost exhausted, whore they were 
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secured alive. 1 eo-w sevcrj that had feeen so taken 
at Lake George."' 

The geologist will find abundant opportunities for 
study at Lake George, while ihe mineralogist can reap 
quite a harvest. The crystals of Diamond Island have 
already been spoken of in another place. At Rogers 
Slide may be found handsome garnets, resinife, cocco- 
lite, pyroxene, sphene, calcareous spar, and graphite ; 
and, near by, tourmaline. The discovery of the latter 
mineral, in its amorphous condition, when it resembles 
anthracite, once caused some of the residents in the 
vicinity of the lake to believe that they had found a 
valuable bed of coal. A slight knowledge of geology 
would have taught them the impossibility of finding 
coal in primary rock; yet this discovery, led to a 
dispute, and ended in some unprofitable litigation. 

Hematite occurs in the primitive rock at Anthony's 
Nose, which reddens with it in spots. Feldspar, epi- 
dote, and graphite also occur in Ticonderoga, 

The sands of Lake George are particularly fine, 
and have a large interest apart from the beauty which 
they frequently give to the beach. Sand is the dust 
of the ages— ^ the powdered foundation of the elder 
world. When oblained ia its purest state it is com- 
posed of simple silos. But on the shores of the lake it 
is mixed with other materials. On the beach at Cald- 
well, a loadstone thrust into the sand will sometimes 
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be drawn forth, covered, more or leas, with a fine, 
glossy, black, magnetic iron-sand. There is also to be 
found limpid quartz, powdered garnet, and epidote. 
When raised together, spread out loosely on a white 
paper, and viewed with a raaguifjing glass, they appear 
to very good advantage, and then if the lens should 
happen to be of great power, one might imagine that 
he had found a prize. Speaking of this sand, Silliman 
says : " It is indeed somewhat difficult to believe, that 
the garnet, and epidote, and probably coccolite, often 
rich in their colors, and highly translucent, are not 
niby and chrysobcryl. It would be worth while," he 
adds, " to examine these sands more particularly, to 
ascertain if there may not be gems among them, as 
the gems of Ceylon and Brazil, and the hyacinths of 
Expaily in France are found among the .alluvial ruin. 
. . . All similar sands should be examined with an 
attentive eye."' 

A pinch of sand which the author once took home 
from Sabbath Day Point, and examined under an 
achromatic microscope of high power, afforded a rare 
exhibition. When brought into focus, and illuminated 
by the aid of a condenser, the efiect was magical. A 
turn of the milled screw, and — presto! — the dull and, 
to the naked eye, almost colorless dust becomes an 
outspread heap of sparkling gems. One would think 
that he liad suddenly come into the cave of some 
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genii, so great is the profusion of epidote, garnet, 
amethyst, and crystal quartz. Tlte rich colors of 
these minute fragments combine to form a heautiful 
exhibition, though one cannot help regretting the 
destruction of rich minerals involved in ifs prcduc- 
tioD. 

But the reader must not be kept longer from the 
consideration of the romantic history of Lake George. 



ii.i. \y^,»jij». 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ClIAMrLAIN — JOGUES — COCJICGLLES — NlCnOLBON'S EXFE- 

DiTiov — Thr Battle of Lake Georoe — Bloody Pobd 
— TriE REinEAT—roBT William Henry — Scodting — 

LOUDOS — RlOAVll'S EXI'EDITIOS — FaTHKR EoUBAUD — 

MoNTCAni — The Hassacke. 




.1 HE existence of Lake George was 
first made known to Europeans 
by the French. In July, 1G09, 
, Chaniplain j,f.cendefl the St. Law- 
■nce, in company with a party 
' Ilurons and Algonquins, and 
[ sailed across the lake wliich now 
k bears hia name. Ho had joined 
these Indians in an expeilition 
' against the hostile Iroijnois, for the 
^ purpose of gaining their good will. As 
J they proceeded on the way, the Indianii 
described the country to he traversed, 
and the region wliich was inhabited by their enemies. 
Champlain says, "The Indians told me . . . that wo 
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must ]ias3 by a waterfall, which I afterwards saw,^ and 
then enter anotlier lake throe or four leagues long." 
That lake was Lake George, the outlet of which, at 
Ticonderoga, forms a beautiful fall. This bold explorer 
never saw the lake itself.^ EnooiinteriDg their cnemiea 
near Crown Point, whither they had come to meet 
them, the Hurons and their confederates gained tui 
easy victory by means of the arquebus cf Champlain, 
and returned with ten or twelve prisoners. 

The first white man who is known to have seen 
Lake George was Father Jogites.' May 29, IGiC, ho 
was on his way to the Mohawk country, to perfect a 
treaty. Attended by Jean Bourdon, the engineer, who 
was one of the prmcipal residents of Quebec, he ar- 
rived in a canoe at the outlet of the lake on the eve of 
the festival of Corpus CAristi* and named it Xae du 
St. SacremxTti," Lake of the Blessed Sacrament. By 

(D — Doc. Hie. ». Y., Vol.iii. p. B. 

(2) — Cbarlovoix hue been quoted by various oulliorB, as saylDgtbat 
Cbamplaln passed tlto rapids find Eailcd up Luko St. Snctamout; yot 
€biir!DVoix eays notlilDi!: of tlio liind. Hid nocount uf Iho matloT 
ludicafCBpreeiEolytLoc(m(rari/. 

(3) — leaao Jognea, a member of the Society of JeauB, wna bom In 
Orleaos, Tiaace, in 160T, and fell a maHyr to tbe Failli in IGUB, being 
cruelly murdered by tbo Mobawkf, nmong n-hom be was laboring ns 
a mlsElonary. Qo nae tbe first Soman CallioUo miasionarj to enter 
(he Stale of How York. When bo loft Canada to ro on bis miselon, 
he bad a proBOntimcnt of lila coming fate, saying, Ibo, nee redibo, 

(4)- a. festival kept ou the Tburadaj foltowinR Trinity Sniidny, In 
commemoration of the snppasDd Itenl rrcsenco of Christ In llio 
Sacmmcnt. 

(5)— In gitlDgittlils name, thorofSronce was not to tbo purify of 
tbo water. It was wholly in honor of tbo Ibstival. Sec Helalloaa det 
Jeaviles, VAO, p. 15. 
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the Iroquois it had heeii known as Andiartarocte,' 
which meant the Tail of the Lake, i. e. the place where 
Lake Chaniplain closes. The next day they continued 
their caurse southward, on foot, " with great fatigue, 
fOT they hail to carry on their backs their bundles and 
baggage." The Algonquin guides were forced to leave 
a great portion of their baggage on the border of the 

They reached their destination, accomplished their 
object, and June IG started on their return. The Ee- 
lationsays: "Tliey travelled several d^js bj Imd, not 
without trouble, for they had, like Arabian hor^ei, to 
carry their victuals and baggage, the brooks bung the 
only taverns to be met with Arrmng on the boidfr 
of Lake St. Sacrament, they made canoes, or small 
boats, with bark ; and setting out m them, they pad 
died and sailed until the twentj "^e^enth of the same 
month of June, and then landed at the iirst Fiench 
habitation.''^ 



"Ganniatare. A lake: Ganniatariabtc. I pnas it nith aometiiiug." 
Potior, In hJa Huron Grammiir, TnoDtioue uti anil nd as couvi^HibTc. 
Hcneo llicform CaBdiiatare. Gnrooto mcone, " Goquiclil)'." Tho 
namo " nortkan " — Silvery Water — bos no sulborit J, ana is Bimply 
a fcnoy of Coopor'e. 

{3) — Relation 161D, p. 18. Father Jognes bae been rDpr(«cnt«d (!cd 
liroiHumd'B Kov York, p. iSB) oa rotnrning by tbe "same route " tbnt 
ho como. Tho authority given is Father Tanner'B curiouB Latin work, 
compiled chiefly from tho Eelations. On this point ho is o:eorly 
wrooB, as woll as in regard to tho date of Father Josucs' leliirn. 
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Father Jogues, therefore, was probably the first 
European who sailed upoa the waters of the beautiful 
Lake of the Holy Sacrament. 

It is true that others of the Fathers travelled 
in tlie vicinity about this time. Among tliem was 
Father Bressani, who was carried away captive by the 
Mohawks in 1G44; but he says nothing in liia Eela- 
tiou' about the lake. 

The map published by the Jesuits in 1C64, indeed, 
has a dotted trail from the south end of Lake St. 
Sacrament to the Mohawk villages ; yet the absurd 
form given to the lake shows that whoever made the 
map had never sailed upon its waters. The trail laid 
down was probably the course pursued by the Indians. 
Father Poncet,° who was made a prisoner by the 
Iroquois in 1C52, is silent respecting the lake. Father 
LeMoyne, who wrote four years later, maintains the 
eame reticence. 

January 30, ICGC, the French operations became 
active, and Courcelles, Governor of Canada, left Fort 
St. Theresa to attack the Mohawks near the banks of 
the Hudson, but he returned February 12, without in- 
Hicting much injury upon the enemy. Later in the 
year, about the 1st of July, Sorel marched on tlie same 
errand, and while on bis way met a deputation of 
Indians who were going la Slontreal to efiect a peace. 
Accordingly he returned, and on the 12th of the 

iWa, 1065, Vol. iii.p.e. 
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month a treaty was made witli the Oneidas, It beiog 
agreed to " open a trade and commerce by the Lake 
dii Saint Sacrenient.'" 

September 14, Tra«y, then Viceroy of Canada, find- 
ing the Mohawks extremely troublesome, sent the 
Governor, Courcelles, with a considerable force, to 
destroy their forts and villages. Tracy himself joined 
the expedition. Considerable success attended their 
efforts, though both the Viceroy and the Governor 
were disabled by hardship, and were carried back 
the most of the distance by their men, reaching Mon- 
treal in fifty-three days from the time they set out. 
The route taken by these expeditions is not noted 
with accuracy, yet it is highly probable that they 
passed over Lake St. Sacrament. 

In 1668 Fathers Fremin, Pierron, and Bruyas 
wont up Lake Champlain, and passed south from 
Ticonderoga by land. Kear by the Indians showed 
them a place where some water-dwellers exchanged 
flints for tobacco. We give a translation of the 
account as narrated by the Fathers themselves. They 

" We arrived at three-fourths of a league from the 
rapids, where Lake St. Sacrament empties. Wc 
halted at this place without knowing the reason, 
except that we saw our Indiana pick up at the water's 
edge, gun-flints almost completely cut. We did not 
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then give it any attention, but we subscr[uently learned 
the myst«ry, for our Iroquois tolil us that they never 
failed to halt at that pla«e to pay homage to a nation 
of invisible men, who dwelt there at the bottom of the 
water, and were engaged in preparing gun-flints almost 
ready for use. for those who passed, provided they 
i-cndered them their obeisance by offering them some 
tobacco. If they gave much they gave the stones 
liberally. These wafer-men join canoes like the 
Iroquois ; and when their great chief plunges into 
the water to enter his palace, he makes such a loud 
noise that it fills with terror the minds of ail those 
who are not aware of his great genius,"* 

The Indiana conversed on the subject very seriously ; 
but the good Fathers explain that these stones, so 
useful in striking fire, were thrown up by the waves 
during the storms, and that the invisibles aforesaid 
have nothing to do with the matter. 

The reverend Fatlier says in the Relation, that while 
he stopped on an island on Lake Champlain, the rest 
went forward, the boatmen " landing at the end of the 
Lake da St. Sacrement, and preparing for the portage. 
Each one loads himself with baggage and canoes, in 
which, re-embarking, pn Lake St. Sacrament] at last, 
after some paddle-strokes, we left them, joyful to have 
reached the end of the lake, whence there remained 
thirty leagues to make by land." 
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The language of the Kelation is here a little ohscure. 
but he probably means that only a part of the Indians 
re-embarked. We are, however, informed that the 
Iroquois kept a regular guard at this point. They 
remembered the expcdilion of Tracy two years bcfuro. 
and " all the country of the Iroquoia was then in 
apprehension of a new army, so that fourteen men 
were continually on the watrh at the end of the lake 
to discover the march of the army and give prompt 
news to all the nation, that they might set ambushes 
in tho woods to attack and cut us in pieces. But 
inalead of enemies," says the Father, " we were augels 
of peace ; and they, instead of lions, were servants, 
and helped us to carry our packages. Wc marched 
in their company by small days' journeys,"* 

We find nothing further of interest, until Waitc and 
Jennings crossed the lake on their way to Canada, to 
negotiate for the return of the English, who were 
taken prisoners by the French and Indians at Ilatfleld 
and Deerlield, Massachusetts, September 19, 1077. 
Under date of December 13, following, it is said : 
" Securing, with some difSculty, an Indian guide on 
whom they coald rely, they proceeded to Lake George, 
where, finding a canoe, they crossed to the outlet of 
that lake in three days."^ From thence they went on 
to St..John's, and at once found a part of the pris- 

{i)~RelatiimaileaJea»ilei,lGSa. Vol. iii. p. H. 
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In 1G90, hoslilitiea being threateneii between the 
French and English, the former at Montreal, Bancroft 
says, were frequently alaimeil by reports that the 
Indians and colonists were buildiDg canoes and de- 
scendiDg Lake St. Sacrament. But on June 21, of 
tho next year, the English moved in earnest, and 
Major John Schuyler left Albany to attack Fort La- 
praire. His force consisted of two hundred and sixty 
whites and friendly Indiana, of which numher no less 
than sixty-eight were killed and wounded before his 
return. 

Hia expedition attracted much attention at the time, 
but resulted in little real good. During this expe- 
dition he sent scou ting-parties out on Lake St. Sa- 
crament, as it was then universally called, who ranged 
up and down its waters.^ The expedition of Colonel 
Phihp Schuyler to the same place, the following year, 
does not appear to have gone nearer the lake than 
Ticonderoga. 

In 1692 Menteth, who commanded six hundred 
French, moved during tho winter against the Mohawks 
living south of the Hudson, and defeated them with 
considerable loss. It is not so clear that he crossed 
the lake on hia way south, yet he returned that way. 
The French report says, under date of March 2 : 
" Came to sleep at Lake St. Sacrament ; several of 
the Indians left, us to hunt, and as they aione were 
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master of the prisoners, whom they did Dot guard very 
strictly, many of them escaped." 

The nest morning (liey moved on, and on the 4th. 
they arrived at the plaee where they had previously 
deposited a quantity of provisions, which they found 
spoiled. Tliis caused a "universal and most rigid 
fiist" Some of the party boiled their moccasins with 
a few potatoes to satisfy their hunger. They reached 
Montreal on March 17.' 

Queen Anne's war commenced in 1702, and con- 
tinued until 1713, Curing this war the lake was 
used to some extent, and was, on the whole, the favor- 
ite route to Canada. It involved a portage at Tieon- 
dcToga, but it was considered by far the most healthy. 
The war, however, went on for about nine years 
before the quiet of the lake was seriously disturbed. 
At that time the colonists prepared to invade Canada, 
and on August 28 Colonel Nicholson marched with 
four thousand men, one half of whom were Germans 
and Indians. But he had scarcely reached the site of 
the present village of Caldwell, at the head of Lake 
St. Sacrament, when he heard of the failure of Gen- 
eral Hill's expedition against Quebec, and received 
orders to return to Albany. 

In 1745 hostilities again broke out with the French, 
who came down by the way of Lake Champlain and 
Fort Edward, in the course cf the war destroying 
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Saratoga and capturing Fort MaccacbuECtts, which 
was situated within the limits of Williamstown, Mass. 

During this war tho lake was visited by eLx hundred 
Dutch and friendly Indians. Tho former went on a 
scout down the lake in canoes, but did not meet witli 
the enemy. Later, Iho French ccmmander, Devillers, 
sent scoutB to tlie lake, which he calls " Lake St. 
Laurent," who reported that they found camps and 
cabins sufficient to accommodate ihc above-mentioned 
iKimbcr of men. Tlic camps appeared as if they had 
not been left more than a month. Yet the war closed 
witliout any hostilities on the lake, which was next 
used to some extent by Indian smugglers. About 
this time a party of the Six NationB, who had deserted 
and establbhed themselves near Montreal, seem to 
have monopolized tho illicit trading between Albany 
and Montreal.' On one occasion they saved the life 
of a captive of another tribt-, who had been taken to 
Crown Point, and carried him in their cances across 
Lake St. Sacrament to hia heme. 

The next year General Johnson, aftewards Sir 
"William Johnson, visited the lake wiUi several tribes 
of Indians. He tells us in his account of the Oneidas, 
that this tribe often used a tree as a symbol of stability, 
but that their true symbol is a stone, called Onoga. 
His visit to the lake was marked only by the setting 
up of iho Indian sij^is. He writes : " I went on Lake 
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St. Sacrament in 174G, when, to thoMr the enemy tlie 
strength of our Indian alliance, I desired each nation 
to atflx their symbol to a tree, to alarm the French. 
The Oneidas," he says, " put tip a stone, which they 
painted red.'" 

In the year 1749 Kalm, the Swedish traveller, 
intended to pass down the lake, but was finally obliged 
to go by the way. of Whitehall, though he testifies that 
the common route at that time lay over St Sacrament, 
which indicates that the lake was well linown. 

We find no record of anything of much interest in 
connection with the lake from this time forward, until 
the year 17oo, when, on the 28th of Angust, General 
Johnson built a military road, and, marcliing to the 
lake, encamped at its head with a small army, designed 
to operate against Crown Point, and repel the aggres- 
sions of the French, who were now preparing to asEert 
their claims to a large part of the countiy. Immedi- 
ately on his arrival ho charged tho name of the lake, 
and ordered that it should ia the future be known as 
Lake <5eorge, " not only," as he caid, " iu honor of 
his Majesty, but to ascertain his undoubted dominion." 
This change was one that must e^er be regretted, 
sinc3 no more beautiful or appropriate name could be 
suggested than that given by the devout Father Joguof , 
by which it was known for more than a century. 
" Lake Jngiies," would he preferable to Lake Georgf^ 
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When Johnson reached the kke he found the whole 
country covered with primeval woods, where, he says, 
though not with exact tnith, "no houEe was ever 
before huilt, not a spot of land cleared." And while 
he was here engaged in making preparations to 
advance, the French general, Dieskau, made his 
appearance near the southern spur of French Moun- 
tain, with an army of two thousand men, a portion of 
whom were Indians. 

A council of war was held on the morning of Sep- 
temher 8, when it was resolved to send a force to 
meet the enemy. General Johnson at first proposed 
a somewhat small number of men for this service; 
but the old Mohawk aachem, " King Hendrick," a 
firm friend of the English, declared that the force was 
insuflicient. " If they are to fight," said the chie^ 
" they are too few ; if to be killed, they are too many." 
Again, when Johnson proposed to divide the force into 
three parties, he took three sticks, and said : " Put 
these together and you cannot break them : take them 
one by one, and you can break them easily." Thus 
the question was settled, and Colonel Williams was 
placed in command of'twelve hundred men, among 
whom was a body of Mohawk Indians under Hen- 
drick. 

Colonel Williams met the enemy at a brook four 
miles east of the lake, where the road to Glen's Falls 
now passes, and was unfortunately drawn into an 
ambush laid in the form of a half moon. The enemy 
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at once Oiiencd a galling fire, under which the English 
force was mowed down like gl-ass. The aged Hen- 
driclt, who rode horseback and directed the movements 
of liis mea, fell from his saddle, mortally wounded ; and 
Colonel Williams was Idlled by a bullet, while stand- 
ing on or near a rock, (whicli is still pointed out,) 
giving his oi-ders. Colonel "Whiting immediately suc- 
ceeded to the command, and ordci-ed llic troops to fall 
back to the main body at the lake, from whence rein- 
fjrcementa Lad already been sent to (heir aid. This 
miivemont was accomplished with coolness, notwith- 
standing tlie previous blunder. 

Dieskau rapidly followed, and at cloven o'clock 
reached the eminence where the slight earthwork 
called Fort Gage was ailerwarda built. Iloyt, who 
conversed with several soldiers engaged in the battle, 
gives an account cf their tmpi-essiona when they taw 
the disciplined Frenchmen appealing tn the hill : 
" The regulars a^Ivanced in a cclumn cf platoons, tlieu 
a novelty to provincial ti-oops, and as the day was £iie, 
their polislied arms glittered through (he tops of the 
intervening trees like masEes of icicle, multiplying 
their number ten-fold."^ 

Johnson'^ camp was situated near the site of the 
ruins of Fort George, where ho had formed a slight 
breastwork of logs, and was somewhat prepared to 
meet liim. Afier a brief delay the cacmy attackd! 
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with mucli fiii'y, and the batllo rngcd for a period of 
fi\c hciiis, BioEkftu's Ir.iliar.s, howeycr, feared the 
artillery cf llic Englieli, and the Frer.cli ■were unable, 
with all their exertions, to cany the [rositicn. Finally 
they gave up tie attempt and retreated, the Ecglish 
jumping over the breastworlis and pursuing for soaie 
distance. At sunset the remnant of the French army 
halted rear the scene of tlie morning engagement, and 
while refreshing themselves there, ivere suddenly 
attacked by two hundred Kew-Hamptliire men from 
Fort Edward, under Captain McGinnis. They were 
at once routed, and fled in dismay, leaving all llieir 
baggage, while the blood of tlie Elaughtercd men 
mingled with the water cf n sliallow pond, which luia 
since been known as " Bloody Por.d," 

General Johnson was wounded earlj' in (he engage- 
ment at liis camp, and retired to his tent, turning over 
the command to General Ljman, wl;o Etccd in the 
most exposed positions, coolly giving his orders and 
cheering on (he men, until the victory was tecuied. 
Still, Johnson did not have ll;e magnsnimiiy even to 
mention Lyman in his despatches, though in his tent 
he admitted the great value cf his services. A con- 
spiracy' was even formed among certain of the cfEcers 
to accuse Lyman of comardice. The conspiracy failed, 
but that brave man was kept ficra the enjoyment cf 
his just reward. On the other hand General Jolmson 
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obtained gteat credit, and, in addition to tJie grant 
of a large sum of money by Parliament, was created 
a baronet. 

In this engagement the intrepid Dieskau was 
wounded' and taken prisoner. His motto — Vahr 
wins — signally iUiled in this instance. His whole 
army might have been either destroyed or capttu'cd, if 
the advantage gained had been followed up. Lyman 
strenuously advocated this policj-, but Johnson thought 
it unsafe 

The tioops engaged were chitflj ijomlven Euj^land, 
New York fnvnibhing onl\ eight hundied The loss 
was estimatLd at ibiut three hundred u k Ikd inl 
wounded The Fiench lost from four to i. 1 
dred. They retreated to Ciown Point and aban 
doned the campaign. 

This was the first battle fought at Lake Ceorge It 
was of great importance, both inasmuch as it lel uked 
the arrogant assumptions of the French, and taught 
them the hopelessness of seeking to divide tl e common 
interests. The result filled the whole co j 1 
the wildest joy, and the people everywhere began to 
take heai-t. 
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Before leaviDg tLia subject, however, it may bo 
pixiper to Botice tbe spirit displayed by New York, 
then distracted by internal dissensicus, mid under 
tlie influence of iho wrong leaders. The sfnigglo 
going on was upon Kew-Yoik ground, and was mcie 
especiaHj designed for the protection of ber people. 
The French power was in the ascendant, and an 
easy route by water was open between Montreal and 
the city of Kew York. The French fully annourceil 
their ambitious designs by the estabislimcnt of a fort 
and colony at Crown Point twenly-flvc years before ; 
and yet the people of New York, who at this time 
numbered not less than 55,000, seemed, on the whole, 
altogether too willing to yield their back to the smitei-. 
" But," Eiiys Smith, in his history of New York, " a 
very different spirit prevailed in the eastern colonies ; 
for, upon tbe southern defeat, Massachusetts added 
eight hundred, and Connecticut fifteen hundred, men 
to the forces already under General Johnson's com- 
mand.'" And when New York complained that the 
funds granted by Parliament to the Colonies were not 
justly divided, Ibe agent said, among olher things, in 
the way of reply, that the Kew-En glanders had "in a 
measure become llie Swiss of (he continent, in which 
quality they are not unacceptable.'" In fact, this year 
Massachusetts bad every fifth able-bodied man in the 
ticld. 
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It is true that the lignrcs have been used to ehow 
that New York at fhia time contributed lier full quotii. 
Tet, in a crisis like that of 1755, there was no time to 
talk of quotas. The knife of the savage was at licr 
tliroat, but there was no popular uprising; while 
Governor DeLancey, who atfccted considei'able zeal, 
contented himself by sending tlic home goyemment 
the preposterous stoiy that New York had furnished 
three thousand men fjr Shirley's expedition to Kiag- 
ara. It haa bee:i Raid tliat if the Kcw-England men 
did the fighting they were paid for it. But if liicy 
were ptud they were not paid by New Y'^ork. It 
would Im) every waj' imjnst to view the New-England 
troops as mercenaries. " Come," said Pomeroy, who 
represented the true spirit cf New England, " come to 
the help of tlie "Lovd against the mighty ; you that 
value your holy religion, and your liberties, will spare 
nothing, even to one half of your estate." 

During the months of October and November, the 
troops were engaged in building a fort on the site now 
occupied by the Fort William Henry Hotel. It was 
named in honor of the Duke of Cumbeiland brother 
of George III 

About thi9 time a '■enes of scjuting expeditions 
wa* Limmt,nced Tliey «ac continued at interval., 
fjr two or three jeais The e expeditions wcio 
thittly conducted by Rogers and his Ringers He 
WT. otien accompanied by Isi »el Putnim who m tli 
Ecvolutionaiy aim\ linked ne\t to "fl a hinfit n 
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October 14, ISogera, Putiiam, aii<l a soldier named 
Buttcrfield, embarked from Fort William Henry in a 
bivch canoe for Crown Point, then in possession of the 
French, They landed nine miles from the outlet of 
the lake, and then travelled on foot to tlic vicinity of 
the fort where they lay in ambnsh, "At length," they 
Eay, '"a frenchman Came out Towards ua without 
liig Gun aad Came within fifteen Eods cf Where we 
lay then I with another man Run up to him In order 
to Captivate Iiim — But he Refused To Take Quorter 
so we Kill.d him and Took of his Scalp in plain eight 
of the ioTt then Run and in plain view about Twenty 
Rods and made our Escape."^ 

Such is the accaunt signed by Rogers and Putnam ; 
yet it is hard to believe tliat an unarmed man would 
reliise to take quarter, under the circumstances. We 
must rather put it down as one of those barbarous 
acts in which Rogers delighted. 

One Captain Doolittle reports that he went on a 
tcout to Ticondoroga, October 24, 1755, and (hat 
" after a tedias march over hills and holes we Indeav- 
oured to Disscovor ye french on this side ye Carrying 
Place but Could not hear of any of ye Chopiug or 
Shooting or Druming we went Down To the lake but 
Could not Disscover them." Crossing over to Ticon- 
deroga he saw the French from a distance " light up ye 
fires and Roat ye Drums there appeare to be about 

ID — Doc. Hist. K. v., Vol, i. p. 175. 
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150 Tents [and] somo small Eoarden Housen." lie 
afterwards attempted otlier obsei'vafions, Ijut a thick 
fog set in and " our Provision being spent Coulii 
tarrey no Longer God knows whether we Ever Get 
home if we Do I would Humbly Present these few 
Lines to Gen' "Wm. Johnson.'" This gives a fair 
idea of the literary character of these ro])orts. 

October 29, while the autumnal foliage of the lake 
was still in its glory, Eobcrt Rogers and Israel Putnam 
went down the lake on a scout. On the 3l5t they 
" made a Discovry of a nomber of fires By night Scit- 




uated on a Point of Land on yo "West Side of ya 
Lake," upon which they landed half a mile distant on 
the same side. The nest morning they sent spies, who 
found four tents and some fires, whereupon Rogers 
sent back to Fort William Henry for reinforcements. 
He then took a boat and went down to within twenty- 
five rods of their fires, and discovered " a Small Fort 
with Several Small Log Camps within ye Fort which," 

(l)-Doo, Uist-N. rotk, Vol. iv. p. ITS. 

tium, uow In poescesiDO of tho Mfiino ilistoricnl Society. It is .1 1'udo 
stctcli^but doubtlcsa correct. Tho islacd la Tea Islaiia, 
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he says, " I Judged to Contain about 1-4 of an acre. 
Said Fort being open towards ye Water The rest 
Picketted." The next morning, Putnam, who had also 
gone over to reconnoitre, returned and reported that 
the enemy's sentry was posted twenty rods from their 
iires. Putnam went forward until he came "so nigh 
that he was fired upon by one of ye Ccnterics within 
a Eod of him, But unfortunately upon Preparing to 
Fire upon him fell into a Clay Pit and wctt hia Gun 
made ye Best retreat he was able, hearing ye Enemy 
Close to their Ileels."^ jii'terwarda the French rallied 
and endeavored to bring the English between a cross 
fire on the lake, but the latter detected the ruse, 
launched their batteaus, and opened a fire with the 
swivels or " wall peices," which were mounted on 
board. This had the desired effect, and " divers " of 
the French were killed. Putnam, who at this junc- 
ture was on the shore, was in great danger again, but, 
hurriedly launching liis hatteau, he joined the rest of 
the party, though aot before the enemy, who made him 
a special mark, had " Shot thro' his Blanket in Divers 
Places." Finally, iJio English "put ym to ye Bush." 
When they "Got fairly into ye Lake," says the 
report, we " Lay upon Our Oars and Inquired after 
the Circomstaaces of ye Party. Found none Killed, 
but one Wounded which Gave Joy to all of us after 
so Jjong an Engagement which I Judge was near 2 
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lloui-s."' Putnam was bow in triuning for Uie great 
work that he was afterwards to da in tho "VVar of ihc 
Revolution. 

The report of James Connor of Colonel Cockcrof ;'3 
regiment, who went on a Bcont November 5, shows 
the location of the stocltadeil fort which was the sceuo 
of Putnam's adventure. It appears that tho French 
had now posted their advance guanl on the cast side 
of the Narrows. Connor found their fires on the night 
of November 5, when he fell hack fjur m'lles and 
passed the next night in tlie mouth of a "little creek" 
on the cast side — probably Shelving Fall Creek. 
The next day he went with two men over the lulls on 
the east side of the lake, until he came opposite tlie 
fort on the west side, where the lake was about three 
hundred yards wide. Hero tliey saw the French 
come down to tlie water and carry up timber on hand- 
npikes to the encampment, where they heard "work- 
men chopping and hammering," and saw "a breastwork 
round their encampment witli pickets,"^ 

This was probably what b called Friend's Point, 
near Anthony's Nose, at least if their estimate of dis- 
tances is correct. Connor says that he buOt a firo on 
an island twenty miles from Fort William Henry, 
though, according to his own statement, this island 
must have been south of the Narrows, which are only 
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foui-leeu milca fvoci the licad of the lake. Dut his 
account is not perfectly cfcav, and |TOssibly tlic location 
of the fort in qnoatioa was at tho more advantageous 
[losition afforded fay Sabbath Day Point. 

Tlie scouting was carried on by the use of boats 
imtil tho lako was frozen over, when it was continucil 
by parties going over (he ice with snow-shoes and 
!,leds. 

In 175G the Earl of Loudon assumed the command 
(if tbc English forces in North America. His plan 
contemplated a general attack upon the Canadas. 
One portion of his army was desigacd to move against 
Niagara ; anotlicr was to attack Fort du Quesnc ; a 
third waa to cross tho country tmm Cambridge and 
operate on the river Chaudiere, while tho fourth was 
to attack Crown Point. In accordance with tins plan, 
dx thousand men were assembled sear the head of 
Lake George to attack the latter position. The colo- 
nial authoritiea gave the command of this force to 
General "Winslow, before Loudon reached New York ; 
bat when this came to hio knowledge, ho wished to 
supersede Winslow by Abcrcrombie, who was one of 
tho regular officei-a. Before tliis and similar disputes 
could be settled, the Ecasoii passed away, and the 
troops wore sent back to Albany and New York. 

It is universally conceded that Loudon was a weak 
and inefficient commander, and totally dii;f[ualificd lor 
the [wsilion in which favoritism plated liim. If 
reiaai'kable for anytliing, it was for his insolence and 
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tyranny, of the which the citizens of New York iiad 
no small experience. Franklin, in his Autobiog- 
raphy,' gives ua a view of his character. It appears 
that Franklin had occasion to vi&it Lord Loudon's 
office in New York, where ho met a Mr. Innis, who 
brought the despatches of Governor Denny fram 
Pliiladelphia, the answer to which he expected the 
nest day. Meeting him a fortnight afVerwards, Dr. 
Franklin expressed his surprise because he liad not 
returned. Mr. Innis explained that he had called 
every day, but the despatches were not ready. " Ts it 
possible," said Franklin, " when he is so great n 
writer ? I see him constantly at his escritoire." 
"Yes," said Innis, "but he is like St. George on the 
signs ; always on horseback, but never rides forward," 

At one time London had no less than fifty thousand 
troops under his command, of whicli largo number 
fifteen thousand were from the Old Bay State, then 
not at all in danger. With this force, an able com- 
mander might have crushed out the entire population 
of Canada ; and yet nothing was done for the country. 
This season, however, there was, as usual, more or 
less scouting, witli frequent attacks by the French and 
Indians upon the English teamsters. 

July 7, Eogers, being down the lake with hk 
Eangei-s, took several French prisonei-s. This Iiard- 
heartsd wretch coolly L;ays in liis official report, lliat 

ID — Spoi-lis'LifL'.p.aiS. 
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" one of the wovmded could not march ; thcrefuro put 
put an end to him to prevent discovery."^ The cir- 
cumstances cf tiie case fully prove that tliis barbarous 
act admitted no justification, 

July 18, Rogers went into the camp, near Sara- 
toga, "with eight captives and fonr scalps"'^ 

But though Loudon did nothing during the summer, 
the cold season was not allowed to pass in quiet. 
March 18, 1757, a force of French and Indians under 
Eigaud, attempted to surprise Fort William Henry. 
After a careful examination of the position, Eigaud 
found that, owing to the vigilance of the gaiiisoD, it 
would be impossible to storm the fort. Accordingly, 
ho turned his attention to the destruction of the bat- 
teaux aud other vessels, in which attempt he was, at 
first, not very successful. The next day he invested 
the fort on all sides, and called upon the commander 
to surrender, which he refused to do, sayi;!g that ho 
should defend himself as long as possible. On tho 
nest night the French again resorted to the ueo cf 
fire, and as the English opposed them with only a fev/ 
shot and shells, they succeeded in burning more than 
three hundred hatteaux, besides three sloops that were 
caught in the ice, and a storehouse filled with provis- 
ions and munitions of war. The absence of wind on 
(liat night saved the fort itfclf from destruction, Tho 

(D — Doc. UiBt., Vol. iv, p. IBJ. 
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next two nights tlie snow prevented all o]^ (.rations 
On (he 22d a final attempt was mile npjn a nen 
sloop on the stocks and whose bowsprit touched the 
btstion of the firt. In tins they v.eK '■uccessful 
They also burned two other storchou es iuU cf provis- 
ions, the hospital a £iw nidi ind more thin twcntj 
buddinga' On the 2SA tbcy decamped mth j. lirgo 
^miuntof plunder 

btark was in the fort at the timt and doubtlc s 
lendercd good service but the diimit c story of his 
aiiiijf the ^arrison tiom surprise whicli la tijld in lus 
Life hjs no toundition m f ic^ The Fret ch did not 
attempt any assault, nor did they cut holes in the ice 
to dispose of the bodies of their slain, as that narrative 
claims.^ 

Emboldened by Eigaud's success, and influenced by 
the withdrawal of a largo portion of the troops from 
the vicinity of the lake, who had been ordered away 
to Louisburg to share in the miserable £tilurc of Lord 
Loudo:i, the commnnder-in-chief, Montcalm, deter- 
mined to make one more attempt against Fort William 
Henry. Accordingly, on tbc 12tli of July following, 
an army of nine tliousand French and Indians, under 
Montcalm, left Montreal, fully eijuipped and with a 
f ormidablo ti-ain of artillery. 

The best account of the expedition is given by an 
<!ye-witnes6, Father Uoubaud, who attended the Abc- 

|1| — Col. Doc, Vol x.p.STl. 
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nakis Indians as their priest and adviser. He says in 
iiis journal:' "We traversed the length of Lake 
Champ lain, where the dexterity of tie Indian furnished 
us with an amusing spectacle. Stacding np in tlie 
bow of his canoe, with spear in hand, he darted it with 
wonderful address, and struck the large sturgeons, 
without their little skiffs, which the least irregular 
motion would have overturned, appearing to lean 
in the slightest degree to the right hand or the left. 
. . . The fisherman alone laid aside his paddle, but in 
return he was charged to provide for all the others, 
an office in whose duties he fully succeeded." 

At the end of six days they came in sight of the 
fortifications at Ticonderoga, which place had been 
appointed as a general rendezvous for the forces. As 
the Indians approached the shore, they arranged them- 
selves in the order of battle, each tribe under its own 
ensign. " Two hundred canoes tlius formed in beau- 
tiful order," he says, "furnished a spectacle that caused 
even the French officers to hasten to the banks." 

While the army lay at Ticonderoga, several prelim- 
inary engagements occurred on Lake George, 

July 21, M. de St. Ours,' who was scouting at 
hh a la Barque, with ten men, was attacked by five 
English barges, each carrying sixteen men. There 
were also one hundred English on the shore. Yet 
St. Ours made so good a defence that he was able to 
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escape with the loss of four — three slightly, and one 
mortally, ■wounded. The English loss, though exag- 
gerated by the French, was probably considerable. 
This took p)ace at Harbor Island, a little south of 
Sabbath Day Point. 

July 23, M. Mai-in, who had been sont toward 
Fort Edward with one hundred and fifty men, mo.slly 
Indians, attacked the English outposts, and inflicted 
considerable loss, returning to Ticonderoga in safely, 
with no less than thirty-two scalps.^ 

July 2G, Colonel John Parker, of the New Jersey 
regiment, was sent down the lake to reconnoitre, with 
a large party of men in boats. He was severely 
defeated, his force being completely cut in pieces, 
TTie French report says that about four hundred 
Indians, under M. de Carbiere, lay in ambusli among 
the islands above Sabbath Day Point, and that when 
Colonel Parker's party had advanced too for to reteat, 
they attacked and defeated them with great slaughter. 
Only two barges escaped, and one hundred and eighty 
of the English were taken prisoners. This was 
acknowledged to be a severe disaster.' Ko less than 
a hundred and thirty-one were killed outright by the 
savages, who pursued them by land and water, merci- 
lessly cutting them down. Only twelve were so fortu- 
nate as to escape both captivity and death. The 
jirisoners were treated by the Indians with the most 

,iii.4T2. KIp'aEorlj- JcBultP, p.lS2, 
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horrible barbarity. Father Eoubaud, who gives an 
account of their atrocities, hardly dared to raise his 
head, expecting to see the English murdered before 
his eyes. Eventually his fears proved too true, and 
he was obliged to witness a spectacle more horrible 
than anything ho had yet seen. He writes : " My 
t«nt had been placed ia the middle of the camp of the 
Ontaouacs, The first object which presented itself to 
my eyes on arriving there, was a large fire, while the 
wooden spits fixed upon the earth gave signs of a 
feast. There was indeed one taking place. But, O 
heavens ! what a feast ! The remains of the body of 
an Englishman was there, the skin stripped off, and 
more than one half the flesh gone. A moment after, 
I perceived these inhuman beings eat with famiahuig 
avidity of this human flesli; I saw them take up this 
detestable broth in large spoons, and apparently with- 
out being able to satisfy themselves with it. They 
informed me that they had prepared themselves for 
this feast by drinking fi-om skulls filled with human 
blood, while their smeared iaces and stained lips gave 
evidence of the truth of the story. "What rendered it 
more sad was, that they liad placed very 'near them 
some ten Englishmen to be spectators of their infamous 
repast." 

The good man was powerless in the midst of these 
barbarities, and his appeals in behalf of the prisoners 
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were met by threats or gibes, the savages in ooe 
instance replying by offering him a piece of broiled 
human flesh. Tbe prisoners were finally taken out of 
their hands by Montcalm, and sent under guard to 
Moatreal, 

On the first of August the main body of the army 
iiQally embarked on Lake George, the Chevalier Levi 
Laving marched, three days previous, down the west 
side of the lake, with a force of three (housaud men, to 
protect those who were lo follow on the water. The 
barges moved at two o'clock, P. M., and continued on 
until they left " Bald Mount^n," (Rogers Slide) " to 
the north," Afterwards they " doubled a cape," 
(Anthony's Nose) and remained there durnig a severe 
storm which lasted sis hours. They also " tarried a 
short time opposite to the Sugar Loaf." Father 
Eoubaud says that they had not gone more than four 
or five leagues before they saw the proofs of their 
victory of the 24th. He writes: "There were the 
abandoned English boats, . . . but the most striking 
spectacle was the great number of the dead bodies of 
the English." Some were lying on the hanks, and 
others were floating in the water. 

The next morning at daybreak, Father Eoubaud 
reached " the Bay of Ganasouke," (Northwest Bay, 
near Bolton,) and landed near de Levi's camp. At 
10 o'clock de Levi marched fonvard, and at noon 
Montcahn moved on In the boala, now with the artil- 
lery in the van. In the evening two boats came down 
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tlio lake from Fort William Henry, while the fleet 
was quietly winding along the dusky shore of " Sandy 
Bay." Tlie English, perceiving the boat which be- 
longed to the priests, then covered by an awning, 
steered for it unsuspectingly, as if too see what it was. 
As they approached, a sheep In the beat happened to 
bleat, when they took the alarm and endeavored to 
escape. The silence with which these operations had 
been conducted now ended, and twelve hundred sava- 
ges suddenly flew to the pursuit, utteriug the most 
horrid cries. The English first gained the land, 
deserted their boats, and fled to the woods ; but not 
until four of their number had been killed and two 
taken prisoners. Father Eoubaud says that when 
the account of the affair came to Montcalm, he was 
"charmed with the detail," and retired to make his 
plans for the next day. During the night, however, 
the army continued to move on, and reached the bay 
on tha west side of the lake, near Fort William Henry, 
The artillery did not arrive until daybreak. It con- 
sisted of thirty-two cannon and five mortars, placed 
on platforms and borne on boats. la passing around 
the point, now called Cramer's Point, the batteries 
came in full view of the English, who were saluted by 
a "general discharge," which at "this time was mere 
ceremony, but it announced more serious matters." 

The lake now resounded on all hands with the 
sounds of war, and everything wns in motion. Fort 
William Henry, which the French sometimes called 
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FoM George, is described by Father Eoubaud as " a 
square, flanted by four bastions ; the curtains were 
strengthened with stakes, the trenches were sunk to 
the depth of eighteen or twenty feet" The walls were 
built of pine trees covered with sand. It mounted 
nineteen cannoD and four or five mortars, while the 
garrison consisted of fiv4 hundred men. Seventeen 
hundred men occupied a fortified camp on the site of 
the ruins of Fort George. Montcalm landed on the 
west side of the lake, a short distance from tlie Lake 
House, and planted his batteries about seven hundred 
yards from the fort. He afterwards marched his 
regular troops to a position south of the fort, sending 
LeCome with seventeen hundred French and Indians 
a little further on, where they could hold the road 
leading to Fort Edward. Ho then called upon 
Colonel Munroe to surrender, which demand ho posi- 
tively declined, as he was expecting immediate rein- 
forcements from General Webb. 

The siege lasted sis days, during which time the 
fort was defended with great vigor, though without 
much loss of life on either aide. Aid was earnestly 
requested of General Webb, whose troops were 
anxious to march to the rescue ; but that cowardly 
officer nnaDy decided to do nothing, and advised 
Colonel Munroe to surrender, who, seeing the hope- 
lessness of his situation, agreed to capitulate. On the 
morning of August 9, at seven o'clock, a white flag 
was hoisted on the fort^ and the surrender was made 
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Father Eoubaudsays 
that the terms of capit- 
ulation were submitted 
to the Indian chiefs, and 
that the articles were 
" universally applaud- 
ed." Yet the compact 
was soon yiolatod in 
the moit horrible min 
The Indians were 
^ ihirstin^ f r blood and 
plunder nndei en while 
t the EQilitary ceremony 
of t-vking possession 
• lias goiDg on they 
penetrated through the 
embrasures of the fort 
Montcalm's Indians into the casemates 
n i ere the en^k re 
mained who could not march out cf the f rt with their 
companions. Some of the e were among the first tic 
tims of savage cruelty Father Koubaud witnessed 
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their atrocities, lie writes : " I saw one of these bar- 
barians come forth out of the casemates, which nothing 
but the most insatiate avidity for blood could induce 
him to euter, for the infected atmosphere which exhaled 
from it was insupportable. He carried in his liand a 
human head, from which streams of blood were flow- 
ing, and which he paraded as the most valuable prize 
ho had been able to seize," " But," he continues, 
" this was only a slight prelude to the tragedy of the 
morrow. Early in the morning the Indians began to 
assemble about the intrenchments, demanding of tlie 
English everything valuable which their greedy cyea 
could perceive. . . Nor were these requirements re- 
jected by the English IhLV undressed they &tnpp>-d 
themselves, to pui chase their lues In the mean 
while the troops delailed to attend them on tht, 
march to Fort J*dward, arrned and hisfily formed 
and the English began to hlo out biys Fathe 
Eoubaud : "'Wte to those who cbsed the march or 
the stragglers whjm illness or any other reason sep-v 
rated from the mam bod\ ' Ihn weie as good is 
dead, and tlieir hteless bodies soon cove red the giound 
. . . This butchery, ■which wis at hrat only the work 
of a few savages, became the signal which transfcnned 
them into so many ferocious beasts. They discharged 
right and left heavy blows with their hatchets on those 
who came within their reach," 

The number that fell in massacre, wluch filled the 
public mind with horror, varies greatly. Father Eou- 
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baud Bays the number killed did not exceed forty 
or fifty, and adds : " The patience of the English in 
tJiiis boing contented to bow their heads to the weapons 
of the executioner, had the effect of shortly stop- 
ping the slaughter ; but," he adds, "^ this did not 
turn the savages either to reason or er[uity. With 
fearful cries they engageil themBelvos in making 
prisoners," 

The most of the accounts of this affair are wild 
exaggerations, the loss by death and captivity being 
placed at from five hundred to fifteen hundred. 
The first victims were the negroes and friendly In- 
dians.^ Speaking of the conduct of the former during 
the siege, one of the gunners wrote that " Our blacks 
behaved better than the whites,"* 

It would be difficult to exonerate Montcalm from 
all blame. IIo might have anticipated the events that 
occurred, and provided a sufficient safeguard. Le 
Come, indeed, promised much in the way of protec- 
tion fo the English, but did little ; and Carver, in his 
journal, mentions one French soldier who repulsed 
the English with abusive language when they appealed 
for protection. Yet it would be unjust to ignore the 
conduct of many of the French officers and soldiers 
who hazarded their own lives to cave those of the 
English. Father Roubaud, the good priest of the 



(D — Uoyt BBj-8 lluil one friendly I 
BonrobeB, p, 200. 
(2)- Col. l>oo., Vol. vi. p. 1005. 
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Abenakis, was cverj way true to his profession, and 
labored earnestly to rescue the victims of savage cru- 
elty. Among others, an infant separated from its 
mother, and had fellen into the hands of a relentless 
chief, who threatened it with death, unless ransomed 
by a scalp. This child was saved by tlie priest, who 
obtained a scalp from the stock of one of his own 
Indians. Father Boubaud, after getting possession of 
the child, carried it in his arms until he secured an 
English woman to act as its nurse. This woman had 
])ossessioa of the child but a few hours before its 
mother appeared, and, frantic with joy, clasped it in 

That class of writers who furnish what may be 
called the Apocrypha of hbtory, have delighted ia 
wild exaggerations of this event. Drawing theii' 
material from the crudest Bcnsation accounts of the 
day, they have not hesitated to record as facts the 
most improbable fancies. It is to be regretted that 
tiiese accounts have crept into so many of our popular 
scliool histories, in one of ivhicii, now extensively used, 
we are informed that whoa Montcalm went away, he 
left the dead bodies of one hundred women shockingly 
mangled and weltering in their blood. The account 
is based upon a supposed letter of Putnam's* that was 
never written, and is of the same authority as that 
favorite but now exploded story of the school-boy, 
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which relates Putnam's descent into the wolf's den. 
Niitional enmity has had much to do with these mis- 
representations of Montcalm, who was every way a 
nohlo and humane man, as well as the ablest general 
of his day in all North America. Yet Smollet, in his 
History of England, did not hesitate to lay upon him 
(in addition to the massacre of Fort William Henry) 
the charge of giving up twenty English soldiers at the 
capture of Oswego, the previous year, to he hutchered 
by the Indians. The charge, however, was thoroughly 
refuted at the time by an official investigation. The 
real author of the calamity of Fort "William Henry, 
was Lord Loudon, who left the country exposed to 
the enemy. 

The French delayed at Fort "William Henry nntil 
August 16. On the previous night the fort was com- 
pletely destriycd by fire and while tho ruins were 
still wreathed m smoke Montailm emb irked and 
sEuled down the lake We conclu le the loiount of 
this sad event in the languige of Bancroft who sa^s 
" The Canadian pea ants returned to j,a(her their 
harvests, ind the lake lefumed its solitude Nothing 
told that livii g men hod lep sed upon its mai^^m 
but charred rafters of ruins and here and here on 
the hill-side a crucifis am ng the ] ines to mark a 

(1) — Bflnoroft'e U. S., Vol. iv. p. 266. 
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and Ecarcelj a cloud obscured the sky. The fleet 
was arranged in complete militiiry order. The 
Eegiilai"s sailed in the centre, the Provincials on 
the left, and the Light Infantry on the right of 
the advanced guard. The army was composed of 
fine and varied material. There was the sturdy, 
brown-faced former from Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut, the determined, phlegmatic Dntchman, the 
hardy Englishman, the dashing Green-Monntain 
Boy, and the intrepid Scot, I^ord Howe's regiment 
was one of much note, while its young commander 
was tlie " Lyc',irgu3 " of the whole army, being evi- 
dently of much more importance than Abercrombio 
himself. 

The troops moved in high spirits, confident of on 
easy victory. But few more splendid scenes have 
ever been witnessed. The lines of boats adorned 
with streamers and flags, tbe troops clad in bright 
national colors, tie burnished arms, the insignia of 
rank, the placid water, the long banks of oars dipping 
to martial notes, and the bright summer sun sliining 
down upon all — formed a display of rare beauty. 
Not the least conspicuous part of the pageant was the 
Highland Regiment, of which old Duncan Campbell, 
of Invershaw, was Major. They could not have 
appeared to finer advantage even on tiieir own bright 
Loch Katrine. Moving out from under the shadow 
of tlie French Mountain, they sail on towards the 
verdant isles, as if performing some holiday pai'adc, 
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reminding us of Scott's picture in the Lady of the 

" Now you might ECO tlio tnrfans brnve, 
Aadplaiils and plumage dance nuil wnvo; 

As Ills tonghOHrthD rower plica; 
Sec lla'hing at eooli slutdy stroke, 
Tbc vsTt OECi^Dding into emokc ; 
Sec the proud pipers on the bow. 
And mark tbe gaudy streamers Sow 
Tfom tticlr loud clinnleps flown, aud sweep 
Tbc lUrrowcd bo£om of tho deep, 
As ru ailing through the lake amain, 
'i'hcy pliod the ancient Higblniid slrnin," 

The fleet continued on ita course all day until dusk, 
when they reached Sabhath Day Point. Here they 
remained until eleven o'clock, waiting for three brig- 
ades and the artillery ; and when these came up alE 
moved on. At nine o'clock the nest morning, they 
arrived at the foot of the lake, disembarked, and 
marched towards the French outworks. The route 
lay through dense forests ; and being led by unskilful 
guides, the troops fell into some disorder, though Btill 
able to move on. Lord Howe led the right centre 
column, and when near Trout Brook, encountered the 
party of De Trepazec, less than three hundred in 
number, returning from a scout at Kogers' Slide, The 
French opened fire, and at the Jirst voliey Lord 
Howe was killed by a musket-ball. This threw the 
English into stUl greater confusion, but they rallied 
and attacked the Frencli with such impetuosity, that 
Dearly the whole body was either killed, wounded, or 
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made prisoners. De Trepa^ec himself was mortally 
wounded. By this engagement the English gained 
DOthing, except the forest, in whidi the principal por- 
tion of the troops passed the night. An officer who 
wrote a letter to a New-York paper, speaks of the 
action as highly discreditable to the Englisli, who 
behaved badly, on the whole, and at one time came 
near being beaten by a mere handful of men. 

The next morning, tlie 7th instant, Abercromhie 
withdrew the whole anny to the landing-place. Col- 
onel Bradstrect then wont forward to rebuild the 
bridges. In the afternoon the main body of the army 
advanced to attack the French works. The assault 
was made with much spirit. Three times the English 
were repulsed, and as often returned to the charge ; 
hut " at the end of four hours, after a series of efforts 
that would have done honor to the soldiers of Ctesar, 
and an exhibition of valor that would have rivalled 
the most romantic days of cliivalry," the army, about 
seven o'clock, was ordered to retire, though not before 
the English had fired by mistake upon one of their 
own corps. The night was spent at the landing, and 
Saturday morning the army embarked and rowetl 
sadly up the lake, arriving at Fort George on Sunday 
evening, the 9lh. No corps suffered more than the 
Highlanders, who, until now, with one exception, — 
fho Battle of Fontenoy, in 174j, — had always been 
completely successful. Three times they mountetl 
the French works, but not being supported they were 
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forced to retire. Gray-haired Duncan Campbell fell 
at the head of his regiment, with John Campbell the 
commauder, who was succeeded by Colonel Gordon 
Graham. During the battle, Abercrombie remained 
at a safe distance, and not a single piece of artillery 
was used by the English, who, under a general of 
respectable spirit and capacity, would have easily cap- 
tured Ticonderoga. During the day Abercrombie 
ordered a movement against the enemy's left wing ; 
but, after several boats had been sunk by the artillery 
of the French, the attempt was given up. This was a 
point that the most careful writers have foiled to notice.^ 

This inglorious campaign was not terminated, how- 
ever, before Colonel Bradstreet marched from the 
lake with twenty-seven liundred men and destroyed 
the French forts at Frontenac. When this had been 
accomplished, Bradsti-eet returned to the lake, and the 
bulk of Abercrombie's army went into winter quarters 
at Albany, New Yorli, aad elsewhere. 

The next year Abei-crombie was removed, and Lord 
Amherst was .appointed in his place. This able gen- 
eral accomplished the reduction of Ticonderoga with 
but little loss of life. Before the campaign opened, 
Rogers was active on the lake with his Eangors. 
March 3, he left tho head of the lake with three hun- 
dred and fifty-eight men, and proceeded on the ice to 
jho Narrows, and afterwards went on to Ticonderoga, 
Tlierc he suffered a severe defeat frcm the French 
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and Indians, and returned by the way of Saltbath Day 
Point to Long Island, about five mOes from Fort 
William Henry. At this place he encamped on Iho 
night of the 8th. The next day ho went to Fort 
Edward, carrying the wounded on sleds. 

June 21, General Amherst, accompanied by Gen- 
eral Gage, moved to I>ake George with a portion of 
the forces, composed of the Eojal Highlanders and 
Provincials, who at once busied themselves in strength- 
ening the camp. 

On tho 27th, some ofEcers who were fishing at 
Diamond Island were surprised by the French Bcouta 
aud nearly captured. July 1, troops to the number 
of fifteen hundred, under Colonel Jfontressor, were 
busy building a stono fort,* afterwards called Fort 
George, having in the meantime erected a temporary 
stockade. July 2, the enemy was extremely bold, 
notwithstanding the preparations of Amherst. On 
that day sixteen of the Jersey Blues had gone out 
from the fort to get brushwood for the ovens, and 
were attacked by two hundred and forty French, who 
kiUed and scalped six, wounded two, took ibur pris- 
oners, and only four escaped. The French raised a 
loud halloo, and displayed the scalps in plain sight of 
the fort, and then ran to their canoes, which were only 
two miles from the head of the lake.* 

July 8, the most of the articles buried by Aber- 
crombie, at the close of the previous season, still 

(]) — Knos Jour., Vol. i. p. 378. (2] — If. Y. Mercurs, July 0, 1769. 
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remained undiscovered, tliongh the Fruncli had found 
nnd raised a hattery of eight pieces sunk in the lake. 
July 5, the "Halifax Sloop,"^ mounting fourteen giuis, 
which had been sunk to prevent capture, ivas success- 
fully raiiied. July 12, Major Campbell and four hun- 
dred men emharked in batteaux and "proceeded to 
the islands on the lake to dii\e the enem^ f am 




thence," taking a floating battery of ono twelve-pound 
gun. The French were driven away, and their "works 
and huts" desti-oyed aud burned. The name of the 

(D — "On iliB lltli. Jnslant ivsa Inunchod lioro, in IS Dnya IVom 
laying tlio Keel, the Sloop Eorl of Halilas, 61 Feot Kcol, nbout 100 
Tone BorthoD, built bj tlio dircctioa of Commodoro I-orlug aud Col. 
l)a((Io)r. Her rigging being iHlBd, oxpoctca ebe will sail on n cruiso 
oa tbo Lttko, ia n day oc two." lettor from Lako Goorgo, Aug. 21. 
1768. 
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islands ir. r[aestioii is not given. Tlie French lost one 
canoe and all flie mea in it. 

The preparations for the expedition having been 
made with great care, tlie army, composed of more 
than eleven thousand men, emharkcd in whaleboats 
and batteaus, on the morning of tho 21st of Jwly, 
and moved down the lake in four columns, the sloop 
Halifax sailing in the rear. The soldiers rowed by 
turns. An incredible amount of labor was spent in 
embarking, and some of the boats proved useless. 
One with a hundred barrels of powder sunk before 
leaving the shore ; likewise a raft with two ten-inch 
mortars. 

At ten o'clock the army reached the Narrows, and 
after pausing a short time, moved on with a fresh 
breeze and a hazy sky. At night the expedition 
moored,' the weather being rough with "a disagreeable 
tumbling sea." The next day was Sunday, July 23, 
but at daylight the fleet proceeded, and in a few hours 
reached the foot of the lake. The army landed with- 
out delay, and marched for Fort Ticonderoga, Tliey 
reached the enemy's intrenchmenta after some light 
skirmishing, and the troops lay upon their arms all 
night. In tho morning, seeing General Amherst 
drawing up his artillery, and finding that he ha^l also 
launched batteaus in tlie lake, the French abandoned 
their intrenchments, of which the English took jios- 

(D— Pfolmblj btlow Sobbotli Day roinf. 
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session, in the face of a brisk fire, and began prepara- 
tions for a siege ; but at t«n o'clock on the nigbt of 
the 26tli, sonae deserters from tbe French came in, 
announcing that the enemy had evacuated the fort and 
were retreating. Very soon after the magazine blew 
up and set tho wood-work on fire. The flames rapidly 
communicated with the loaded guns and shell, and for 
a time created a continuous fire. The next morning 
a sergeant went into the fort, at the risk of his life, 
and hauled down the French flag. Thus the fort was 
taken with a loss of only thirty or forty in. killed 
and wounded, which might have been done the year 
before. 

But Lord Amherst, though a brave and faithful 
officer, failed to take advantage of his success. Instead 
of moving at once against the French, and to the aid 
of Wolfe, he delayed to repair the works at Ticonde- 
roga and Crown Point, and prepare batteaux, until 
more than two months had slipped away, when tho 
season was too far advanced to begin operations. Tho 
French army was not more than one fourth as large 
as his own, and Montcalm never serioasly intended to 
hold Ticonderoga, where it was impossible for him to 
receive reinforccmenta, and yet they were allowed to 
escape down Champlain. Nevertheless, his victory 
brought comparative peace to the shores of Lake 
George, and ultimately removed the contest towards 
tho Canadas, so that on September 21, Lieutenant- 
Governor DeLancey issued a proclamation calling 
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upon the settlers to return once more to their homes, 
where they lived in quiet until the war of the Eevo- 

In tho meanwhUe, many of those who hail served in 
the wars applied to the colony of New York for grants 
of land around tho lake. Among them was Rogers 
tho Ranger, who, with twenty-five others, applied 
for twenty-five thousand acres of land on the west 
side of Lake George, extending from Fort "WilUam 
Henry to Tongue Mountain, It may also he noted, 
that here, in 177G, Itogcrs, hoing then a Tory, i:^ 
newed the application to tho British authorities, coolly 
proposing " Eogers' Monnt," as the name of the 
grant- 
April 20, 1773, Mr. Samuel Deall, a merchant of 
New York, who was much interested in huilding milla 
and improving the lands aronnd Ticonderoga, peti- 
tioned for the exclusive right to establish a ferry across 
Lake George, though the right was not granted. He 
was associated in the improvements hero with one 
Lieutenant Stoughton, who was drowned on the lake 
near the close of the year 1767, when his boat went 
to the bottom with all its ^-aluable freight. 

About this time the settlers had become quite 
numerous. As early as 1768, Mr. Deal! had a small 
vessel on the lake called the " Petty Anger,"* which 

<!)— Tbia is probubl; n mietnlic of tlio printer. It Bliould rend 
" retti-Quga," — a smnJl vwBel or ebip. Tlic foUqming extract ttom 
Dnnlap'B New York, |Vol. ii„ Appen., p. 177,) givca a correct idta 
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was designed to traverse tlie lake, "if any freight 
offers worth going over." It was in charge of one 
John Jones, who lived at Fort William Henry. 

The Indians came here in the summer season in 
considerable numbers, feeling that they had a tolerable 
right to the soil. They were not always peaceably 
tolerated, as appears from the following account of 
Levi Beardsley, who eays his grandfather, before the 
Revolution, made annual excursions to tho great for- 
ests bordering on Lake George, the favorite hunting- 
ground of the Iroquois. He tells that on one occa- 
sion, "coming near a swampy piece of ground, his 
companion remarked that game was plenty in that 
neighborhood, and asked him to walk with him to the 
edge of the swamp, where some one had shot a large 
back a few days before. Tbcy repsured to the spot, 
where his companion pulled away a few pieces of 
rotten wood, tliat had been tlirown on a large Indian, 
who lay there partly stamped in the mud. I have no 
suspicion," he says, " that my grandfather ever shot, 
or encouraged the shooting of Indians, but it is very 
certain, that he occasionally associated with those who 
indulged in this interesting business. Those times 
were perilous," he continues, " and conflicts frequent 
between the white and red man. . . . They were inev- 

of Ibie c^aas of vchsoTPj in duo of wliEch Mr. Vandorbnt bi>^D liis 
career ns a StatoD-Irland fcrrymon; " A porri ougur or potty nuRa.K 
bcmt witLout fcecl, with two masts and two largo soils, )ho lock of krcl 
(opplica by lio-boorda— ali (hoso managed liy one miin, who Hoa 
liUcwitc liclmsman, and very ftcquontry drnnk." 
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itable, and of no uncommon occurrence ; for it was a 
question whether the red man alone should enjoy the 
game of the country.'" 

The handfiil of military stationed at Ticcnderoga, 
were now chiefly useful in preserving the peace 
among the lawless inhabitants of the New-Hamp- 
shire Grants, which extended as far soutli as tlie head 
of tHe lake. Prominent among the New-Hampshire 
men, who, at times, invaded the territoiy of New 
York, was Colonel Ethan Allen, who often played the 
part of a swaggering brigand. The fortifications were 
now, also. In a bad condition. In 17G8, Fort George 
was pratttcally abandoned. In April, 1773, the fort 
at, Crown Point caught fire, and the magazine, contain- 
ing one hundred barrels of powder, blew up, completely 
destroying the works. The minutes of the Council at 
the close of the following September, say tliat Ticcn- 
deroga was in so ruinous a condition, that there was 
no accommodation for more than about fifty men. In 
1 774, Governor Tryon reported that " only a few men 
were kept at the south end of Late George to facili- 
tate the transportation of supplies to Ticonderoga 
and Crown Point ;" from which it appears that the 
British authorities were hut poorly prepared for the 
events about to take place. 

|ll-DcftrJaley6reniiniEceii™f,p. 16. 
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REVOLUTION AEY SCENES. 




ASSING- on to the year 
1775, we find the country 
in the escitement of a revo- 
lution, which was inaugurat- 
1 at Lake George by an earth- 
quake, ■which did no harm. But 
the lake at once became tlic thea- 
tre of exciting events, as it still 
formed a part of the central route 
between Albany and Montreal. The 
English felt the importance of keeping 
possession of this route, imd one of 
their journals of that date says, that, 
in event of its being held by the Americans, the 
British troops would bo brought around to New York 
by water, as another campaign could not be thrown 
away in "frog-battles" on the lakes. Yet Burgoyno 
ultimately thought differently. 
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The Americans, however, were on the alert, and the 
New-Englanelera resolved on the seizure of Ticon- 
deroga, which was the key of the whole position. 
This was accomplished hy Benedict Arnold and Ethan 
Allen, on the morning of May 10, without the loss of 
a man. And serious efforts were recently made to 
show that a similar exploit was performed at Fort 
George, two days afterward. One account, which not 
long since appeared, stated that on the reception of 
tho news of tho Battle of Lexington, one Daniel Parks, 
of Queenshury, raised a band of volunteers, and after- 
wards marched to Fort George, which, together with 
"Fort Gage," was garrisoned by two companies of 
artillery. On his arrival at the fort his demonstra- 
tions were so impressive as to cause the garrison to 
flee down the lake to Diamond Island, where they 
intrenched. Tho commander, it appears, was left 
behind, and, on surrendering his sword, is repre- 
sented as telling Parks that his neck would " stretch" 
far " this thing." According to tho representations 
given, this alleged action of Daniel Parks was quite 
as meritorious as the capture of Ticonderoga. But 
though it may seem a pity to spoil a story, wo, never- 
theless, have abundant means for proving the account 
a fabrication. 

It has already been shown that the fort was aban- 
doned eight years before this time, while Governor 
Tryoa reported that the year previons only a few men 
lived there to forward supplies ; while " Fort Gage," 
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tic little earthwork on a neighboring eminence, which 
was probably erected, in 1759 by General Amherst, 
never possessed a garrison or a gun. The position at 
tho head of the lake had at this period lost its former 
importance, and therefore it Is not reasonable to sup- 
pose, that while no effort was made to strengthen 
more commanding posts. Fort George had been rein- 
forced by two companies of artillery. Indeed, this 
was a force superior to all tho other garrisons com- 
bined. Besides, the intercepted despatches of General 
Carlton to General Gage, sliow that the total number 
of British troops in Canada at (his time numbered 
only teven hundred and twenty-five, including the 
garrisons at Ticonderoga, Skene&borough, and Crown 
Point. The condition of affairs at the lake, prior to 
1775, would confctitute a suiflcient denial of the story 
of Parks. 

And tho documentary evidence of tho year 1775, 
goes to show that everything remained unchanged, 
escept that fewer perrons lived near the fort. May 
12, there were only two persons at the fort, who v/cre 
engaged in the express business. The fjrt ha<l no 
conunander, hut the lake had a nominal " Governor''; 
and the apprehension and dismissal of this person has 
f«mishcd tho only ground for the romance of Daniel 
Parks, The person thus treated was Mr. Jolra !Xord- 
berg,' formerly an officer in tho English army. In 
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1774, as a reward for his military services, he was 
appointed " Governor " of Lake George, an ofEco 
without duties. The terms of his appointment left 
him at liberty to reside anywhere in America. At the 
period referred to, he was living, not in Fort George, 
bat in a cottage near by, where, being an old man, and 
an invalid, he passed his time after the manner of a 
hermit, gladly escaping from the political discussions 
of the day. And the records show that Jlr. Nordberg 
was actually visited by a party who went through the 
form of an arrest, but afterwards gave him a passport 
to New Lebanon. The person who took this 
responsibility was Captain Bernard Romans, a 



Swodcn. Ho cnterca the BritiBli Ecrvieo in Jnnnarj-, 1758, »s one of 
Ibo foreign oGlccrs of Ibo Sayal Americana. lioscrvodin the French 
war, rcoolt-lngtwoicouni^e. llo nltcrwanls ncot nilh his batlaltou 
to tbo West Indies. In 1773 ho vont to Engiiind. bcioR inialidotcd, 
but raturncd Id America the next yoar ne Governor of Lake (ioorgo. 
MoytbcISth, |noI April, nstiaiernorTryou eo;e, in Col. Doc.. Vol. 
Tiii. p. EOT,) Lo was npprohondod nt his cottngo and sont awaj. Do- 
ccmbor 15, tbo Provincial Congress guto liim liberty lo romoio tu 
^glaud; but it appoars that bo remained In Now Yorb, whore lio 
diodOotober0.17S2. SeoJonr.Prov. Conjrriss ufH. Y., Vol.i.p.220. 
Wc also llntl tho folloning in Ilcnry's travels at Lake Snperior, 1T71. p. 
£31 : " Mr. Norburg, a Knsslan gcntloman. acquainted icilh metole, and 
holding a comuilsEion In tbe sixtlolh regiment, and Ihcu in gniriEOU 
at Ulchilimackinac, accompanied ue on this latter oxpodition. As wo 
rambled, examining tbo tliods, or Iooeo stonca, in search of minerals, 
ilr. Horburg cbanced to meet with one, of eight iwunda weight, of n 
blue color, ond eem (-transparent. Tbis be carried to Englnud, wbcro 
it produced in tbe proportion of sixty pounds of silver to a hundred 
weight of ore. It was repositod in the Brilisb Museum, Tbe sumo 
Mr. Norburg was shortly artcrword appointed lo tbe Eoverument of 
Lake tieoi^o." 
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member of the Connecticut Committee appointed to 
take possession, of " Ticonderoga and its depen- 
dencies.'" 

Several writers, in. giving an account of the action 
of the Connecticut Committee, Btat« tliat Eomans left, 
his associates at Bennington, and did not appear unti! 
he cama to Ticonderoga, May 14. Mott Bays in his 
journal : " Mr. Romans left us and joined us no more ; 
we were all glad, as he had been a trouble to us, all 
the time he was with us."^ 

It appears that Itomans, finding it impossible to 
manage the other members of the Committee, with 
reference to the surprise of Ticonderoga, decided to 
seize Fort George on his own account. This was 
certainly included in the instructions of the Committee, 
and it was the only thing left him to do, as the sur- 
prise of Skene sborougli was already provided for. 
Therefore, without consulting any one, he went to 
the head of the lake, took possession of what time 
and the weather had left of Fort George, and sent 
away Mr. H"ordberg to JJcw Lebanon. 

Eoraans felt that the capture of an abandoned fort 
was not a thing to boast of, and therefore gave no pub- 
licity to hia action. It has never even been mentioned 
in connection with the capture of Ticonderoga. 

Daniel Parks may have followed in the train of 
Captain Romans, and may also have been a member 
of the garrison, when it was soon after found n 

(D — Soa Appendix. I. 12) — Conn. Hist. Col 
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to maintain a small force at this point ; but that he 
rwsed troops for the capture of what he know to be a 
ruinous and deserted work, is not to be supposed for a 
moment, Mott says in hia Journal, that they sent 
men " to waylay the roads " leading to " Fort Edward 
and Lake George,"^ for the express purpose of pre' 
venting alarm in what was, on the whole, a Tory 
neighborhood. Indeed, it has not been proved that 
Parka was on the ground at the time in any capaeity. 
Still, there is a monument in the biirying-ground at 
Sandy Hill which states that he was the man to whom 
the British ofQccr surrendered Fort George. But, as 
shown from the above account, tlie fort had neither 
garrison nor commander. The story is a myth. 

From a document^ never before published, we leam 
tlie outside cost of the work of Captain Eomans, 
which probably was less than thirty shillings. The 
document is abo of value, in showing what disposition 
was made of the British prisoners taken at Ticon- 
deroga. 

Soon after Mr. Nordberg's dismissal, the colonial 
authorities found it necessary to esfahlish a small garri- 
son at Lake George, chiefly for the purpose of forward- 
ing supplies to the troops operating on Lake Champlain. 

May 25, it was voted by the Continental Congress 
to leave the authorities of Kew York to decide what 
troops should be stationed at Lako George. May 30, 
New York not having raised any troops, Governor 

(l)-Conn. Hist. Coll., Vol. i. p. 1C3. (2|-Sco Appendix. \l. 
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Trumbull, of Connecticut, ordered one thousand men, 
under Colonel Hinman, to Ticonderoga, where four 
hundred of them arrived about the middle of June. 
July 1, there were upwards of one hundred men sta- 
tioned at each end of the lake. 

Major General Philip Schuyler, of New York, hav- 
ing been appointed to the command of the Northern 
department, went down Lake George, July 17, 
arriving at Ticonderoga the next morning, when he 
formally superseded Colonel Hinman, who had pre- 
viously displaced Benedict Arnold from the command. 
We may judge of the degree of discipline which was 
miuntained at this time by the following extract from 
his letter to Washington. He writes : 

"About ten, last night, I arrived at the landing- 
place, at the north end of Lake George, a post occu- 
pied by a captain and one hundred men. A sentinel 
on being informed I was in the boat, quitted his post 
to go and awaken the guard, consisting of three men, 
in which he had no success. I walked up and came 
to another, a sergeant's guard. Here the sentinel 
challenged, but suffered me to come up to him, Uie 
whole guard, like the first, in the soundest sleep."' 

July 24, there were two hundred and thirty-three 
men of Colonel Goose Van Sehaick's regiment, at or 
near Fort George. About this time the soldiers at 
Fort George were in a mutinous condition, and 
suifered greatly for the want of blankets, so that 

(1)— Lotto™ to Wnslilnsfon, Vol. i. p. a. 
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several of their officers, when visiting at Albany, 
professed that tliey did not dare to return without 

Tho operations of the Americans this year were 
conducted by ychuyler and Montgomery. The army 
was supplied with food and war material by Ihc trans- 
ports on Lake George. Early in the campaign 
Schuyler was forced by sickness to leave the field, 
and Montgomery captured Port St. John and Mon- 
treal. In tlie attack upon Quebec he foiled, after a 
siege of thi-ee weeks, which ended in an assault that 
cost his own life, and the surrender of a portion of 
the troops who penetrated into tbe lower town. The 
remaining portion of the invading army wintered at 
Sillery, On the first of April, 177G, "Wooster, who 
had succeeded to the command, made another attempt 
npoa Quebec, but failed. Soon after the English re- 
ceived reinforcements, and tho Americans were obliged 
to retire. 

A more ctSciunt commander being needed in Can- 
ada, General Thomas was appointed, and his army 
was made independent of the department under Schuy- 
ler, He at once moved toward tho scene of action, 
hoping to stay the tide of defeat April 17, he passed 
down the lake, and tho nest day forty batteaux started, 
carrying five hundred troops. On the 10th, a person 
at the lake, writing, says : " The whole of tlio troops 
that are now on the lake and here, will amount to 
upwards of fifteen hundred men ; so that I think we 
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shall make a, very respectable iigure before Quebec 
\vhen we aU arrive." Tbej neierarrned, and Gen- 
eral Thomas died of the small pox 

At this time Benjamm Franklm, Samuel Ch^se, 
and Charles Carroll reached the lake Thej hid been 
appointed by Congress, as Commissioners, to proceed 
to Canada and negotiate wifli the anthonties there 
They were aecompanied m this misuon by the Eev 
John Carroll, aftei'wards the Koman Cathohc Bishop 
of Baltimore. The account of this trip across Lake 
Gieorge is given by Charles Carroll in his journal.^ 
Portions of the joamal are of sufficient interest to be 
reproduced here : 

"April 19, 1776. We embarked about one o'clock, 
in company with GSenera! Schuyler, and landed in 
Montcalm's Bay, about four miles from Lake George. 
After drinking tea we again embarked, and went 
about three or four miles farther; then landed (the 
sua being set) and kindled fires. The longest of the 
boats, made for transportation of troops over Lakes 
George and Champlain, are thirty-six feet in length 
and eight feet ■wide ; they draw about a foot of water 
when loaded, and carry between thirty and forty men, 
and are rowed by the soldiers. They have a mast 
fixed in them, to which a square sail or blanket is 
fastened, but these sails are of no use, unless with the 
wind abaft, or nearly so. After wo left Montcalm's 
Bay, we were delayed considerably in getting through 

(D — BalUmoTdSflO. FublieLod by fho Maryland Uiel. Society. 
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the ice ; but, with the help of tent-poles, we opened 
ourselves a passage through it into free water. The 
boats fitted up to carry us across, had awnings over 
them, under which we made up our beds, and my fel- 
low-travellers slept very comfortably. We left the 
place, where wo passed the night, very early on the 
20th. 

" 20th. We had gone some miles before I arose ; 
soon after I got out of bed, we found ourselves entan- 
gled in the ice. We attempted, but in vain, to break 
through it in one pJace, but were obliged to desist and 
force our passage through another, which we efleoted 
with much difficulty. At eight o'clock wo landed to 
break^t. After breakfast, the general looked to 
his small boat; being desirous to reach the landing at 
the north end of Lake George, wo set off together ; 
but the general's boat, and the other boat with part of 
the luggage, soon got before us a considerable way. 
After separating, we fell luckily in with the boat 
bringing the Montreal and Canada mail. Dr. Frank- 
lin found in the mail a letter for General Schuyler. 
When we had weathered Sabaty point, we stood over 
for the western shore of the lake, and a mile or two 
below the point we were overtaken by the general, 
from whom we learned the cause of his delay. Mr. 
Chase and myself went on board the general's boat, 
and reached the landing-place at the south [north] 
end of Lake George, nearly two hours before the 
other boats. Lake George lies nearly north and 
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Bouth. ... Its shores arc remarkably steep, liigh, and 
rocky, (particulnrly the east shore), and are covered 
■with pine and cedai', or what is here termed hemlock; 
the country is wild and appears utterly incapable of 
cultivation ; it is a fine deer country, and likely to 
remain so, for I think it never will be inhabited. I 
speak of the shores, and am told that the country 
inland resembles these. 

" The season was not sufficiently advanced to admit 
of catcliing fish, a circumstance that we had reason to 
regret, as they are so highly prized by connoisseurs 
in good eating, and as one of our company is so 
excellent a judge of this science.'" 

The Commissioners accomplished no good by their 
visit to Montreal, and the jiarty returned by South 
Bay and Fort Edward. 

May 31, General Schuyler was now at the lake, 
having his headquarters at Fort George. About 
this time he was visited by Mr. Graydon, who came 
to the lake to bring money for the troops. Speaking 
of the journey between Fort Edward and the lake, 
he aays : " It was almost an entire wood, acquiring a 
deeper gloom, as well from the general prevalence of 
pines, as from its dark, extended covert, being pre- 



|I) — Mr. Carroll writes uuUcr dote ol April 6, when tLo Comr 

Cope Autliooy's SoBc, Mr, Chnso uud I InnOctl to cxomicc n bcnut 
Kill of wBier. Mr. ChflBO, spprchoneivo of llio teg of mutfon be 
boiled loo moch, wos tmpatlcut to get on konrd." 
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sented to the imagination as an appropriate scene for 
the ' treasons, stratagems and spoils ' of savage Uos- 
tility.'" 

He was received at the lake by Schuyler with great 
cordiality and respect, and appears to have heartily 
approved his tactics in dealing witJi the JJew-England 
troops under his commwid. ■ Graydon hears testimony 
to his irritability, but thinks that the Kcw-England 
men deserved the contemptuous treatment which they 
received at his hands, a very striking instance of which 
is recorded. Eventually, however, his policy faCed. 
As Greene observes : " New-England men could not 
persuade themselves that the man who, in his olScial 
intercourse with them, could not command his 'peev- 
ishness ' was qualified to command them."^ This 
remark is conceived in the spirit of that ancient decla- 
i-ation, which teaches that the ability to rule one's 
spirit b a truer mark of greatness than the capacity 
to take a city ; yet, if mutual forbearance had been 
exercised, Schuyler might, perhaps, have continued in 
command of this department to the end, and finally 
achieved the victory that afterwards crowned the 
efforts of Gates, 

A polished gentleman of the old school. General 
Philip Schuyler carried all his high-bred courtliness 
into the camp, where he found it difficult to recognize 
the worth of those New-England men, who, at times, 
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like man)- of their fellow patriots of New York, pos- 
sessed noble ind dismtereateil iij,tmea, -veiled under a 
lude ^atb ^nd onlinirj inn,n HenLe, the mutiiai 
difllike jnd opeE hostility whiti iflerwards had. so 
much io do in lemoving this ahle soidior and wise 
stataiinan trom the command of the Department of the 
North. 

But let us not anticipate events. July 17, General 
Gates, who, a month previous, had succeeded Thomas 
in command of the army, which had now been driven 
far out of Canada, issued an order from his head-quar- 
ters at Ticonderoga, forbidding " the wanton waste of 
powder" at Fort George. Powder was at this time 
scarce, and a rebuke was perhaps needed, yet Gates, 
having entered the department of his superior, had no 
authority to administer it. Nine days before, the ques- 
tion of jurisdiction had come up in Congress, and the 
decision was against Gates, who was ordered to a<:t la 
harmony with Schuyler, and restrict the use of liis 
authority to his own immediate command. 

October 1, Schuyler wrote to General Gates, saying 
that a blow at Fort George was probably meditated 
by the English, to destroy the communications of the 
American forces, and recommeaded a reinforcement. 
No hann came, however; yet in the following No- 
vember the New-York Committee of Safety wrote 
that the Tories had a plan to seize and hold Fort 
George, in connection with the Indians and Cana- 
dians. This, likewise, was simply i 
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fear, as on the ninth of the same month General 
Gates writes Eomewhat tartlj to Colonel Gansevort, 
because he kept the boats and provisions at Fort 
George, and sent forward no flour, telling him that 
"there is not an enemy within a hundred miles of the 
post." 

Several writers have stated that about this time 
a severe battle was fought by a party of Amer- 
ican militia of Saratoga county,' who met a band of 
Tories and Indians near Sabbath Day Point, when 
the former achieved a victory. Yet this story does 
not appear in print until a very recent date. The 
following paragraph from Mr, !NeUson'a little book 
on Burgoyne's campaign, contains the only authority 
found thus far. He says, speaking of events at this 
time, " My [step] grandfather, at the head of fifty 
men, had a desperate encounter with about eighty 
Indians and Tories at Sabbath Day Point, in which 
the enemy were defeated, with a loss of forty IdUed 
and wounded."^ 

Unfortunately, however, the chronicles of tiie day, 
which gave minute accounts of every skirmish, say 
nothing whatever either about sueh an engagement or 
victory. The only traces found by the author, of a 
conflict at this place appear in a fragment of a manu- 
script letter now in the State archives at Albany. It 
was written by " J. Doane, Indian Interpreter " lo 
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General Schuyler, and bears date of June 25, 1777. 
In. the course of Ilia remarks lie speaks of " the war- 
riors of Aghmejasne, who took a party of our people 
at Sabbath Day Point.'" In the absence of reliable 
testimoDy, we shall therefore feel obliged to reeeiYe 
with extreme caution Nelson's account of a victory 
at the above place. Lossing repeats Nelson's story, 
but gives no authority. So important an engagement 
would certainly have been mentioned in some docu- 
ment or newspaper of the day.^ 

It would be improper to pass over this year with- 
out speating of the severe sickness which prevaOed. 
"Wlien the army under Gates was obliged to retreat 
up Champlain to Ticonderoga, the sick were trans- 
ported over Lake George to the hospitals established 
around the fort at its head. This site was selected on 
accmint of its genial atmosphere and general advan- 
tages. On the 14th of July there were no less than 
three thousand sick men lying at this place,* many 
of whom were suffering from small-pox and typhus 
fever. Between the 12th and 2Cth of July, (ifty-onc 
men wero here consigned to the grave. "What is now 
the village of Caldwell was one great charnel honee. 
The circumstances were rendered worse by the fiict, 
that the hospitals were extremely destitute of all those 
means and appliances which in our own day go so far 
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to alleviate human misery. The sufferings of the 
troops at Valley Forge could not he compared with 
the misery of our patriotic troops on the shore of this 
beautiful lake. 

Among those prostrated by disease and borne to 
this place, was General James Wilkinson, afterwards 
the co-laboror of Aaron Burr, and Baron de Woedtke,' 
Willdnson says : " There at Fort George, in spite of 
medical aid, I was reduced to tho last extremity ; every 
hope of my recovery had expired ; I was consigned to 
the grave, and a coffin was prepared for my accommo- 
dation."^ Tet he recovered from this sickness, and in 
course of time the diseases abated, and tlie hospitals 
were cleared, though too many of them had been 
rendered tenantless by Death, 

Towards the close of the season, Trumbull passed 
up tho lake from Ticonderoga, in a boat with General 
Gates, under whom he was serving as adjutant-gen- 
eral, lie gives in his journal a beautiful picture of a 
mountain on fire, a scene well adapted to impress tho 
mind of the embryo artist, who was about to lay aside 
the sword for the mahl stick. He writes : " My taste 
for the picturesque here received a splendid gratifica- 
tion. Some of the troops who had passed before us 
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had landed on the west shore of the lake and lighted 
fires for cooking. The season was cold and dry — 
the leaves had fallen in masses — the fire had extended 
to them, and spread from ledge to ledge, from rock to 
rock to the very summit, where it was from seven 
hundred to a thousand feet high. In parts the fire 
crept along the crevices of the rock; at times an 
ancient pine tree rose up a majestic pyramid of flame ; 
and all this was reflected in the pellucid surface of the 
lake, which lay like a heautiful mirror in the stillness 
of the dark night, unruffled by the oars of our solitary 
boat, and these were frequently suspended that we 
might enjoy the magnificent scene."' 

Wintep closed in gloomily upon the country, as well 
as upon tho lake. About Kew-Tear's day, the lake 
was frozen over, and navigation ceased. The cold 
season passed away without any event of importance 
occurrmg in the various garrisons. But when the 
of 1777 opened, the whole aspect of affairs underwent 
a change. 

In order to i-ender the operations of the army 
more effective. Congress, 5Iay 22, confirmed General 
Schuyler in his command, and added to his former 
jurisdiction, including Ticonderoga, Fort Stanwix, 
Albany, and their dependencies.^ Thus Gates was 
put out of the field. General St Clair was then 
placed in command at, Ticonderoga. Eventually, that 
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officer, acting on his own responsibility, decided, in 
view of the impending peril, to evacuate flie post. 
For this act Schuyler was severely blamed, yet he 
was in no wise responsible ; while St. Clair himself 
was afterwards fully acquitted by a military court. 
The day after the evacuation of Ticonderoga, Schuyler, 
writing to Washington from Fort Edward, says, " I 
have not been able to learn what is become of Gen- 
eral St. Clair and the army.'" 

St. Clair executed this movement on the night of 
July 6, sending one regiment and the sick to White- 
hall, while the rest of the troops marched by the new 
road through the woods to Ilubbardstown. The Brit- 
ish, under General Frazer, took possession, and thus 
the evacuation of all points on Lake George became 
necessary. St. Clair's retreat having become known, 
preparations were made in season to leave Fort 
George ; and when the Americans deserted that work 
they took all their baggage and stores, and set the 
fort on fire. The match was applied July 16, and 
Major Tales marched away to Fort Edward, with 
seven hundred men. Buvgoync, who was then mov- 
ing victoriously southward, thus writes of the affair : 

"The garrison of Fort George in manifest danger 
of being cut off by the direct movement from Skenes- 
borough to Hudson's Eiver, took the measure I ex- 
pected of abandoning the Fort, andbuming the vessels, 
thereby leaving the lake entirely free. A detachment 

(1) — Woshlnglon's Writings, Vol. Iv, p. 491. 
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of the Bng's Troops from Ticonderoga, whicli I Jtad 
ordered to be ready for that event, with a great embark- 
ation of provisions, passed the lake on the samu day 
that I took possession of this commonicatiou by land." 
Schuyler, in his letter to Washington, before referred 
to, saya that there were "no carriages to remote the 
stores from Fort George," which he expected woiild 
be immediately attacked. Tet it appears that Colonel 
Gates found means seven days after to bring away 
every thing in safety. Schuyler also justified the 
^ving up of Fort George, on which point Wash- 
ington suspended his opinion, merely remarking that 
others had informed him " that a spirited, brave, 
judicious officer, with two or three hundred good 
men, together widi the armed vessels you have built, 
would retard Burgoyne's passage across the Lake fora 
considerable time, if not render it impracticable, and 
oblige him to take a more difBotilt and circuitous 
route." To this Schuyler replies; "The fort was part 
of an unfinished bastion, of an intended fortidcation. 
The bastion was closed at tlie gorge. In it was a 
barrack capable of containing between thirty and fifty 
men; without ditch, without wall, without cistern; 
without any picket to prevent an enemy from running 
over the wall. 80 small, as not to contain above ono 
hundred and fifty men, commanded by ground greaOy 
overlooking it, and within point blank shot ; and so 
situated that five hundred men may lie between the 
bastion and the Lake, without being cccn from tliis 
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extremely defensible forlress. Of vessels built there, 
one was afloat and tolerably fitted ; tlio otliers still 
poo tlie stocks ; but, if the two had been upon the 
■ater, they would have been of but litlle use, without 
■igging and guns."' 

The same poor condifion prevailed at Fort Edward, 
where Schuyler had only fifteen hundred men, witli 
only two pieces of small iron cannon, all the artillery 
having been sent to the southern department by order 
of Washington. We may easily imagine what must 
have been the real state of affairs. An extract from 
a letter wiitten by Govemeiir Morris to John Jay, 
when at Valley Forge, January, 1780, says: "Our 
troops, — heti miseroTS. The skeleton of an army 
presents itself to our eyes in a naked, starving con- 
dition, out of healtli, out of spirits. But I have seen 
Fort George" he adds, "i» the summer of 1777."'' 

Lake George being wholly given up by the Amer- 
icans, it now became a part of the Brilish line of 
communication with Canada. Colonel Anstnither was 
the commandant. 

It is almost universally conceded, however, that ho 
erred greatly in fiiiling to bring his army by this 
route after the surrender of Ticonderoga. If he liad 
done this, instead of moving by the way of South 
Bay, the result would doubtless have been fav difier- 
cnt The general plan of tlie campaign waa esteemed 
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judicious, aad it gained the approval of King George 
liimself. But that monarch saw the dangers of South 
Bay, and earnestly recommended the route by Lake 
George. In revising the plan he says : " If possible, 
possession must be taken of Lake George, and nothing 
but aa absolute impossibilily of succeeding in this, 
can be an excuse for proceeding by South Bay and 
Skenesborough."' Still, Burgoyne afterwards made 
as good a use of the lake as he was able to, and by 
this route he brought reinforcements and supplies. 
Depots were formed at bolh Fort George and Dia- 
mond Island, though eventually all of ihe stores were 
accumulated at the latter place. 

But the British were not allowed to hold the lake 
unmolested. While Burgoyne was busy prosecuting 
his campaign in the direction of Saratoga, an expe- 
dition was sent by General Lincoln to his rear. This 
expedition was placed under the command of the evr- 
active Colonel John Brown, who surprised the out- 
works of Ticonderoga, and met with considerable 
success.^ He then embarked with his forces in some 
captured vessels, and sailed to attack Diamond Island, 
situated within four miles of Fort George. In this 
espedition he failed. The artillery of the garrison 

11) — Qvotad la A^bermBih- a Memories of the Marquis o/SocRin!/' 
ham, (Vol. ii. p. 331) from tUc original maauscttpt ta Iho handwriting 
of King Geotso, now ia tho BrifiBh Museum. Tliis testimony scoma 
to liavD cscapad all of onr American nritcrs. The aulhor'e attcDtion 
was dfreetea to it bj-Major-Gonoral dc Toj eter. 

(2) — ScB Chapter ix.on Tioondoroga. 
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was EO well served that he was unablo to come to 
quarters. The result we may give in Bnrgoyne's own 
words. He reports : 

" On the 24th instant, tiic enemy upon Lake George 
attacked Diamond Island in two divisions. Captain 
Aubrey^ and two companies of the 47th regiment 
had been posted at that island from tlie time the army 
passed the Hudson River, as a better security for the 
stores at the south end of Lake George than Fort 
George, which is on tlie continent, and not tenable 
against artillery and numbers. The enemy were 
repulsed by Captain Aubrey with great loss, and pur- 
sued by the gunboats under his commancl, to the east 
shore, where two of their principal vessels were re- 
taken, together with all the cannon. They luid just 
time to set fire to the other batteaux, and retreated 
over the mountain." 

Colonel Brown regained Lincoln's camp in safety. 
He oilerwards fell a martyr to liberty. Ho was a 
man of much character and ability, but he was kept 
from advancement by Arnold, who then had the ear 
of General Gates. 

When Burgoyne was defeated and undertook to 
retreat, lie started for Lake George, hoping to escape 
by this route to Canada. But the skill of Gates 



naa Aubroy, second eon of Sir TJiomns Aubi 

icBattloofBnnkorllil], nudwnainailomBJo 
iroso to tbe rank of colonel. Ho died Jnnun 
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finally caused liim to capitulate ; anil tlius Lake 
George once more became absolved from EritisSi 
rule. 

Notbing of importance occurred in this vicinily 
until 1780, when Sir John Johnson invaded tlio nortli- 
ern part of New York, and marked liis track iu ashes 
and flames. Ilia object was to recover three barrels 
of silver plate buiicd in the cellar of liis fanner man- 
sion at Johnstown, Ho succeeded in finding tlic 
treasure, which was borne away by forty soldiers, each 
of whom carried a portion in his haversack. Sir John 
was pursued on liis return by a force nnder Governor 
Clinton, who went down Lake George to Ticon- 
deroga, whore he was obliged to abandon the pur- 
Major Carlton improved the occasion of this raid to 
strike a blovv at Forts Ana and George. Fort Ann 
was taken October 10. The next day, Carlton, while 
marching against Fort George, was met by a party of 
twenty-fivo men sent from that place by the com- 
mander. Colonel Chipman, to obtain provisions at Fort 
Edward, They were immediately fired upon by 
Carlton, but managed to escape and return to Fort 
George, Chipman, supposmg that it was an enemy's 
scout, sent out all but fourteen of his men, who net 
and engaged the enemy near Bloody Pond. The 
Americans wore signally defeated, the whole force 
being either killed, wounded, or taken prisoners, 
Carlton tlicn hurried (o ihe fort, which waa obliged to 
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capitulate. The Americans lost twcnty-eiglit men, 
eight vessels, and twenty-eight flat-boats, which were 
in the lake.^ 

With this event military operations on Lake George 
ended. During the war of 1812 they were not 
renewed, as at that time the lake had lost its import- 
ance as part of a great military route. 

Foj- the last eighty-five years Lake George has 
enjoyed all the advantages that flow from peace ; and 
yet it still retains ila native wildness. The lack of 
water-power and the lightness of the soil, retard the 
progress of mechanic and agricultural arts ; and the 
shriek of the locomotive will perhaps never be heard 
around these shores. As this mountainous country 
will hardly require or admit the use of railroads, the 
stage-coach will hold undisputed sway, and, under a 
wise management, furnish to tourists, who pass by the 
Lake-George route to the Schroon Lake and the 
Adirondacks, a mode of transit that is at once easy, 
expeditious, and safe. 

Lake George may therefore he considered beyond 
the reach of those invasbns which have destroyed the 
value of so many American retreats. Elegant villas 
will multiply along its borders, and its romantic isles 
will, in course of time, be crowned with cattages ; yet 
the visitor at the lake will never miss its old and 
exquisite charm, or fail to find retirement and peace. 
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Howe's Landiso — Tkc Falls — Sihiatioj' of the Foni 
— Name — ADEncEOMniE — Amherst — Ethas Alles — 
Beamam^Aenold — Localities — A Traditios. 

^VERYONE who visits Lake George 
will, of course, desire to se« Ticon- 
' deroga. Landing at the north end 
of the lake where Abcrcrombie 
"= disembarked, a ride of four miles takes 
' the visitor to the ruins of this celebrated fort^ 
the examination of which, together with neigh- 
boring localities of interest, will consume a 
whole day. The Falls are well worth atten- 
tion. The upper Fall is one mile, and the lower 
Fall two miles, from Lake George. About three- 
fourths of a mile from the fort the visitor comes upon 
the grass-grown outworks, which are numerous and 
complicated. 

Ticonderoga was called Carillon, a French word, 
meaning a chime, the name being given with reference 
to the perpetual music of the Falls. The idea was 
suggested by the Indian name Cheoiiderogo, which 
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in the Iroquok tongue signifies Sounding Waler. The 
remains of the fort arc situated on a beautiful penin- 
sula, elevated a hundred feet above Lake Champlain. 
It is a position of considerable strength, being pro- 
tected on three sides by water. It is overlooked, 
however, by Mount Defiance, which is nearly eight 
hundred feet above the lake. 

The first attempt to fortify the position was made 
by Colonel Philip Schuyler, who arrived July 17, 
1691, when on his way to attack the French fort at 
Laprarie. The weather being bad, his party remained 
here several days ; and, being apprehensive of an 
attack from the enemy, they used tic time in building 
a " stone fort breast high."' 

Nothing more, however, was done until 1755. 
Twenty-five years before, the French had conunonccd 
the fort at Crown (Scalp) Point, where tliey evidently 
intended to establish the nucleus of a new colony ; 
and at ibo above date the walls were iu so weak a 
condition that Montcalm thought it advisable to ad- 
vance to CariUon and commence an entirely new 
structure, instead of repairing the old one at the 
former place. Accordingly, lie gave the proper orders, 
and the work was commenced, and by the close of the 



(D — Col. Dnc, Vol. Hi. p.eOS. Fslmcr Eugi^ls that a fort called 
by Captain John Scbujrlor, "Tho Liltlo Stuno Fort," (Doo, llht.. 
Vat. 11. p. 62) was posEibly buill by Capluin SnndiM'S Glen, " nliilo 
he wds nailing tbcro for tho advauco of Winlbrop'8 array " iu I'M. 
Hut n careful CGtlmalo of the distanctis will eliow that this fort caotd 
not huvo been sltnattHl noararTicondorogitthaii Crovrn I'alut. 
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year 1750, it was well advanced. They had also con- 
structed three earthworks between the lakes. The 
atone fort on the east side was a star-shaped work, 
called Vaudreuil, in honor of the French Governor. 
From this time nntU the summer of 1759, the French 
labored continually to strengthen their works, which 
were spreading over a largo part of the peninsula. 

On Christmas Eve, 1758, Kogers and one hundred 
and fifty of his Eangers surprised the workmen, took 
several prisoners, and killed fifteen beeves. He wrote 
a note addressed to the commander, and placed it 
upon the horns of an ox for delivery. It is given in 
the Paris documents? as follows : " I am obliged to 
you, Sir, for the repose you have allowed me to take ; 
I thank you for the meat you have sent me ; I shall 
fake care of my prisoners. 1 request you to present 
my compliments to the Marquis de Montcalm." Some 
time after Rogers met M. "VYolfe at Fort Edward, 
whither he had gone to carry despatches to tlie Eng- 
lish, and the subject afforded some mutual pleasantry. 

Baron Dieskau'a troops stopped at Ticonderoga in 
1755, when they were marching to attack the English; 
and also when they returned, broken and defeated. 
This was the rallying-point of Montcalm in 1757, 
before he moved against Fort William Henry, In 
July, 1758, it ivas attacked liy Abercrombie, who was 
defeated with a loss of two thousand killed and 
wounded. Among the killed was young Lord Howe, 
a grandson of George I, When about to advance, 
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Major Putnam tried to persuade him not to expose 
himaelf; but he is reported as saying, "Your life is as 
dear to you as mine is to me — I am determined to 
go." He went. 

Before Amiierst advanced tiic following year, a 
party of Kangers attacked tlie workmen outside of 
the fort, and tried to burn the buildings, but fiiiled. In 
the summer, when Amherst appeaieil with an army 
of nearly twelve thousand men, Montcalm evacuated 
the place, and retreated dovvn Lake Champlain, leaving 
the English in possession. 

After the defeat of Ahercrombie in 1758, and while 
Lord Amherst was preparing to advance upon Ticon- 
deroga, the French had a deep grave dug in the centre 
of their lines, over which was i-aised a lofty cross,' 
bearing a brass plate, with the follow mg mscnption 

" roite princlpes mmm siciit et Zetfc el ZalmanHa i 

Tliis was at once a braggart prophecy and a prner 
for ■which some over-zealous pnest was prob»bIj re- 
sponsible. But in the end the^ all found that Am 
hersfc was not exactly Abercrombie and that he had 
not brought his array down Lake George to have it 
treated like Jahin at the brook of Is-ison and hke 
those who perished at Endor to fertilise the eirth 
Therefore when Amhcr.st appeared the '.oldiet '.tripped 
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his knapsack, and, the priest packed his thurible, cope, 
and pyx, the latter leaving his litany to take caro of 
itself. Indeed, Montcalm probably never intended 
to make a stand against Amherst. 

Soon after the capture. Colonel Eyre planned 
another new fordficalion ; hut Colonel Haldeman, 
February 15, 17C7, reported the works in a bad con- 
dition ; and September 1, 1773, they were represented 
" in a ruinous state." Still, nothing was done, and 
the war of the Revolution broke out, fmding them in 
the same dilapidated condition. Fur some time past 
the course of public events had led the Kew-England 
patriots to view Tieonderoga and ita stores of warlike 
material with a covetous eye ; and therefore when tlie 
time came for action they were ready. 

At daybreak, on the morning of May 10, 1775, the 
fort was surprised and captured by eighty-five men 
from Vermont and Massachusetts, under the joint 
command of Benedict Arnold and Ethan Allen, 
The plan of this surprise was laid with secrecy and 
skill. 

The person who claimed to be the first to entertain 
the plan for takiug Tieonderoga, was one William Gil- 
liland, who resided at Willsborough, on the west shore 
of Lake Champlain. In a petition to the Contuiental 
Congress, he says : " Tour memorialist has reason to 
thiuk, that he was the first person who laid a plan 
for and determined upon seizing Tieonderoga, Crown 
Point, and the King's armed vessel, and therewith the 
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entire command of Lakes George and Cliainplain."^ 
Yet this claim is put forth undor circumstances that 
entitle it to little credit, and it can hardly he enter- 
tained. 

The real originator of the plan was John Brown, 
Esq.,^ a lawyer of Pittsflcld, Massachusetts. As early 
aa February 21 1775 he received a letter from the 
Bo t n C mm tt f Co pondence, of which com- 
mitt J ph W 1 Samuel Adams were mem- 

ber <1 t h m t sit Canada, and arrange 
for tl -op t m of the people in the 

cau f I 1 p d In tliia mission Brown was 

una cc f 1 b t h n thelesa wrote to the Com- 
mitt f m M nt 1 y ng : " One thing I must 
me t a t b k pt p f und secret — the fort of 
Tyconderoga must be scizea as soon as possible, should 
hostilities be committed by the King's troops." lie 
adds, moreover, "The people on Ne/r Hampshire 
Grants have engaged to do this business, and in my 
opinion are the proper persons for the job."" Here, 

(D — WatEon'a Chnmplain Vanrry, p. ITS. 

(2) — American Archives, ficriee iv. Vol. ii. p. M3. 

(3J — Ca!oDelJohn Brown wo? born in Sandisfield, Maasachnnitts, 
October 19, 1744. Ho gradnatcd at Talo Collcgo In ITH, and allor- 
nards practiced law in Fidsaeld. lis was at tlio capture of Cbambly 
inlTTSi ulEOOt QoDbcc when lion Igomorj foil. Ho was at Iho ISatllo 
of llenningtoninnTT; and was killed, 1780, on hia birttiday, ot tbo 
nps of tliirtj-aix, in Slono Arabia, Sow Vork, ilniinR tlic toid of Sir 
John JobnEon. Fort^.flvo Maesachusotte men Ibll in tbe Eamo action. 
Bat for tlio baneful inSucncc oi Bflnedict Arnold, wbom Colonel 
Brown openly denounced, lie would bnvc been iiromolcd ot an early 
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unquestionably, was the begioning of a work which 
was positively to be done, in case of hostilities break- 
ing out. 

The nest movement on record took place in Con. 
necticut. April 27, in the morning, Samuel II. Par- 
sons, of New London, while riding towards Hartford, 
met Benedict Arnold, who informed him of the 
amount of war material at Ticonderoga. On reaching 
Hartford he had an interview with Samue! Willis and 
Silas Deane, and at once decided upon action. Three 
other men were afterward joined to their number, when 
they drew three hundred pounds from the public 
treasury, promising to expend it for the use of the 
colony, at the same time making themselves personally 
responsible. The same day they despatched Captain 
Noah Phelps and Bernard Romans to the scene of tlie 
proposed action, having provided them wjlli the requi- 
site funds. After Phelps and Romans started, tlie 
CoKimittee also engaged Captain Mott to go as one of 
the leaders. He left the next afternoon, taking five 
other volunteers with him. At Salisbury, Mott came 
up with Phelps and Romans, when eight new recruits 
were added to the company, which was all they then 
desired. Reaching Pittsfield the next Monday, they 
made known their business to Colonel Easton, and Mr. 
John Brown, in order " to take their advice on the 
same," It was, on consultation, thought best to begin 
to raise more men. Easton and Mott, thereforu, 
started for Jericho, while Brown and the rest went to 
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Bennington. Wednesday, May 3, Mott also reached 
Bennington witli twenty-four men. The next Sunday, 
May 7, the company united again at Castleton, the 
intervening time having been consumed in perfecting 
the arrangements. 

In the meanwhile, Benedict Arnold had marched to 
Cambridge with a company from Connecticut. April 
30, in reply to a letter of intniiry, Arnold wrote to 
General Warren, stating what he knew about the 
cannon and stores at Ticonderoga. The same day 
Warren wrote to Alexander McDougal, of the New- 
Tork Provincial Congress, saying that it had, been 
"proposed" to him to take Ticonderoga. Three 
days later, the very day that Brown, Romans, and 
the others reached Bennington on their way to Ticon- 
deroga, Arnold was commissioned by the Massachu- 
eetts Committee of Safety to raise men and proceed 
to take the fort in question. But without waiting to 
raise a man, Arnold started for the scene of action, 
as if informed by Warren of tlie action of Brown, 
and hoping, perhaps, to find a force prepare*! to exe- 
cute his orders. He reached Casiieton the day after 
tlie volunteers, who had already assembled, one hun- 
dred and seventy strong, and recognized Ethan Allen 
as their commander. Arnold at once applied for the 
command, by virtue of his commission, but his propo- 
sition, however, was spurned. Ho then started to 
overtake Allen, who had gone towards the lake. Sub- 
sequently, it appears, an arrangement was effected by 
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which Arflold and Allen were to hold something lite 
a joint command In tlip meinniiiJe, the i^apture of 
SkenesfaoroHgh Mds arranged foi , and it tho 'iimo 
time Bernard Roman'", not bemg able to agree wifh 
tho othei members of the Committer left them to go 
quietlj, on his own acLJunt. tad take possession ot 
Fort George 

By the judicious co\irse cf Arnold, harmony 1703 
restored, and on the night of jVIty 9, the whole party 
assembled oa the lake it Shoitham, tivo miles below 
the fort, readj to embaik and cross But tins proved 
a difficult movement, as the boit^ nere not ready, and 
the wind was high. Arnold crossed with forty men 
and sent back the boat, which did not return until near 
daylight, being delayed by the storm. At this time 
there were only eighty-flve Vermont and Massachu- 
setts men on the west shore, and it was proposed to 
wait for the others. This was strenuously opposed 
by Arnold, who declared that he would enter tho fort 
alone, if no one had the courage to follow. This had 
the desired effect ; and when Arnold and Allen put 
themselves at the head of the party all were ready to 
move.* Ethan Allen claims in his Narrative, that he 
impi^oved the occasion to extemporize a speech ; but, 
however that may be, they soon daahed in at the 
entrance of the fort, where they found the sei)try, 
who snapped his musket, and then attempted to escape. 
But he was soon made a prisoner, and obliged to lead 

(t) — K. Y. Jmiiiitl. AusuBt S, ITTO. 
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the party to the quarters of the commander, Capt^u 
De La Place. An eye-witness testifies tliat Arnold 
entered tbe fort first, though ISancroft simply says 
he entered with Allen, keeping emulously at his side. 
Allen beyond question demanded the surrender, 
though we may reasonably doubt his having used the 
language attributed to hiiii. The astonished com- 
mander did not have time to dress himself, says the 
account, before he was summoned to surrender, " In 
the name of the Great Jehovah and the Continental 
Congress." Allen^ professed little respect for iho 
one, while the other did not then exist, the second 

(1) — Elhan Alien was born in the town of Woodbury, Connsclieul, 
In 1733. At an oarly age ho eoUIoO on (lie Ko w-llumpshirc (-rantB, now 
a part or (ho Slalo of Vormont. When iho tronbJoa aroso in rogord 
(0 tbo jarisdictiou of Sow York, ho took a prominent part in rvsieting 
the law. Ho ovcntunlly bccauio a sort of Robin Hood Ho woa gon- 
oroue and beloved by bla friondB. but a (orror to IbcpartiEanaofKoir 
York. Tbo anlhoritics of that Slata proclttimcd liim a folon, and 
oSbred a roirnrd of ono bundrcd and Jllly ponnda ibr his apprcbon- 
glon. Wbon (ho wor of tho Rouolntion broke ou(, bo bocanio promi- 
nent In connection njth tbe eapCnro of Ticondorogo, and aflcnrards 
uBod bis influence to Ileal tho dissensiana botnoca tbe Stales of Kow 
ITampshiro and Kow York. Tho same year lie united with John 
Drown, of Plttsdold, MasaBcbUECtla, In (he attack upon Uontrcnl, and 
wos takon prifonor. Eo waa hold aprlGonornn(ito:celiaii^cd In 1778, 

Iho close of tho nar. his ewerd was Gbcathod, It is ciainied (hat from 
(his period ho was engaged in a tronaonablo movement to attach Ver- 
mont to Iho King's government. At one tlmo this was reported In 
Knaland as aceomplished. Allen dicdia Colchester, VI., February 13. 
17EB, and was buried neorBurlinglon. Ifw have left Allen (ess a 
bcro than wo found him, it is becnueo tlie study of Americau liislory 
ii LOW passing into a new stage, and it is uot deemed nccofsary lo 
cngagoin thoindiscrimlnatepraisoof every person who luijipoued to 
boar ft part in the Kevolution. 
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Continental Congress not assembling in Philadelphia 
until six hours after the fort surrendered ; and a week 
after — when the news came — the members were 
on the point of apologizing for this hasty act. It 
therefore seems improbable that he used the language 
in question. The only person who had (he semblance 
of official authority was Arnold, wifhout whom the 
expedition possibly might ha\e faded and jet he 
could not ■ilone commj,nd j, havtnet He was ne\cr 
theless lecognized bj the people who July 'i, pre 
sented hiin an address coniejing the thinks of the 
represent it ives of between fave or &ii. hundie<l fim 
ilies reaidiitg on Lake Champlain and \icinitj ' 
Arnolds replj wv, wittten the next daj it Crown 

It is norlhv of notice too that the first person to 
receive public credit ms Colonel laston who is 
i-epresented m rhomas Oracle of Liberty May 2^ 
as demanding the suriender of the fort. It is thcie 
stated that Easton "clapped him [De La Place] on 
the shonlder," calling upon him to surrender "in iho 
name of America."" Tliia of course is incorrect, yet 
the statement haa a certain significance. The denial 
of Easton's claim was given, August 3," by one of 
Arnold's friends, who, while declaring he was the first 
to enter the fort, does not claim any pre-eminence for 
Arnold as the originator of the plan. Speaking of the 
action of the Connecticut leaders, the writer alludt-d 

(1| — K. Y. Jonniaf, Aus. 3, (2) — ib. (3) — ib. 
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to simply says that Arnold "concerted a similar 
plan.'" Tlie statement that Arnold entered the fort 
in advance of Allen, has never been denied by any 
sufficient authority. Allen never claimed this par- 
ticular honor, while Arnold reports to the Massachu- 
Eetts Committee that he was "the first who entered 
and took possession of the fort.'" And his statement 
will readily gain assent when we remember that 
Arnold was a person of unbounded assurance, and 
never allowed any man to go before him. 

From this general statement of iacts, it. will prob- 
ably appear, to unprejudiced minds, that the plan was 
originally formed by Mr. John Brown, and carried 
out by Vermont, Connecticut and Massachusetts men 
with Connecticut money. Kew York was informed 
of the design some days before, but gave no aid. Tet 
there were patriots who could applaud the act. Says 
one writer on this occasion: "The public spirit, pru- 
dence, and enterprising genius of the New-Englanders, 
will ever be admired,"^ 

In this connection there is one other point that 
demands notice. Jared Sparks, in his life of Allen, 
states tint he was guided into the fort by a young 
man named Nathan Beaman, This information, how- 
ever, was received by Sparks verbally, through a 
second person, and he had no sutflcient means of 



{\)-1S.Y. Journal, AvK- 3.177S. 
(5)-Force'iArcLiTCa, Vol. ii. 657 
W) — N. Y.Joantat, May IS, 1776. 
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investigating its truth. But Beaman' afterwards pub- 
lished iviiat he calls a narrative, which shows a most 
remarkable degree of ignorance, and bears its own 
refutation on its fiiee. The account given fo Mr, 
Sparks states that his father was not acquainted with 
the ground/ while his published narrative states that 
he, with his father and mother, dined with Captain 
De La Place the very day before the capture, and that 
they spent the whole day on the grounds of the fort." 
But what is more, he states positively that Arnold 
was not at the capture at all, and that " it was some 
days after the capture of the fort that Arnold ap- 
peared."* Such is the man wliom Mr. Sparks brings 
forward to help mate American history. Yet it is 
due to that eminent writer to state that he gives the 
source of his information m a note ; and it would have 
been well if the popular writers who copied his 
statement had imitated his example, instead of lend- 
ing themselves to the dissemination of a fraud. 

According to his own finding, Beamaa viobted all 
the rights of hospitality ; and one capable of such an 
act would not scruple to corrupt history. The most 
charitable thing, tlierefore, that we can say of Beaman 

(1)— Boaman was n CBlcbroled wolf-huntor, and ivns crgngod iu 
llio " woiriVauda " ol Nortiiorn Kcw York, 

(2)— Lifo of EtbBn ADon. 

(3)_SceN. Y. Spectator, Feb. 7, 1817. 

(1) — Ho also sayg that whon Arnold appeared, liomet All™ on tho 
bridgBt tlirawn ncroSB ftom Mount liidopondcnoo to Tfoonderogu, ami 
tliaC tbc laltor kaockcd off Arnold's gold-laced hat, wbicll EUDk in 
Ibe lake from Ibo ucifchl of bullion. 
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is, that he belonged f« a class of men who for some 
yeara lived around the lake, cherishing prejudices that 
had survived the loss of memory, and all the wliile 
vain gloriously imagining themselves actually to be 
the heroes that, under favorable circumstances, they 
might have been. 

By the capture of Ticonderoga, the American colo- 
nics secured what cost the British government eight 
millions of pounds sterling, A good morning's 
work I 

The American forces held Ticonderoga until July, 
1777. The New-York Committee of Safety had the 
cannon and principal war material removed up Lake 
George, while a portion of the light artillery was sent 
to Massachusetts. "When the British commander, 
General Phillips, acting under the orders of Bur- 
goyne, ascended Lake Champlain and took possession 
of Mount Hope, thus cutting off the retreat by the 
way of Lake George ; and when General Frazer also 
began to erect batteries on Mount Defiance, the posi- 
tion of the American garrison became extremely dan- 
gerous. Accordingly General St. Qair, who was tlien 
in command, held a council of his oilicers and decided 
to order a rctreaL At about two o'clock on the morn- 
ing of July Gtli, the Americans reluctantly began to 
file out of the works. Contrarj' to orders, some 
person set lire to a house, the light of which enabled 
the British on Mount Defiance to discover the move- 
ments. The forces were then obliged to hasten their 
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departure and march with some disoi'fier. The bag- 
gage was nevertheless got off to Wiiitehall, while the 
most of the troopa took the road to Castleton, being 
pursued by tie British. Thus Ticonderoga, though 
in a somewhat dilapidated condition, passed once more 
into the hands of the English. General Schuyler, 
then in command of the northern depai'tiiient, did not 
order this act, as was reported ; while St. Clair himself 
was sub8ec[uently justified by an investigation. 

September 25, Colonel John Brown, the author of 
the original plan to capture Ticonderoga, acting under 
orders from General Lincoln, marched with five hun- 
dred men and surprised and captured tlie outworks of 
Ticonderoga, with two hundred batteanx, an armed 
sloop, two hundred and ninety-three prisoners, and five 
cannon. Ho also released one hundred American 
prisoners, and recaptured a continental flag. Yet he 
did not, as on his first visit, succeed in getting into 
the fort, and was ultimately obliged to give up the 
attempt. 

After the surrender of Burgoyno in 1777, the Fort 
was dismantled. In 1780 General Haldiaian advanced 
with a few British troops and held the place. It was 
from this point that Major Carlfon marched to attack 
Forts Edward and George, during the iuvasion of 
General John Johnson. 

After the Revolutionary "War closed, this structure, 
though built and maintained at an almost fabulous 
cost, was allowed to fall into decay. It is now a heap 
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of mouldering aad picturesque ruina, where the histo- 
rian and antiquarian especially love to linger, dwelling 
iu thought upon the olden times. Some localities and 
objects can be identified while others must be left to 
conjecture. Let i s the efo e n ^nat on take 

a stroll over the gro n 1 

As we go up from tl steam r a 1 e e 1 •is s the 

oH garrison well, a 1 proceed on le ome wty take 

by Arnold and All 1 o E t no dio sy sent 

nel snaps his fuzee 1 ve ente the brol e ga. e 

I leed ve can 




lie of the fo t 
a 1 be^, n to lo k 
around us. Hero, ta 1 ll c of! ce ha acks 

where the high and mass e vail u nstantlv th eat 
en fo fall. There 3 tl e ent ance to the so-called 
"bakery," A poo but no se powder maga 
zine, if tlie latter u ever cla me 1 t 1 o must make 
your way into its d m e e e an 1 settle f 1 e ^uest o 
for yourself, rememben g that h Anihe st eaj tu I 
the place, it had three ovens or bakeries, instead of one.' 

(D — Wilson's Orderly Eook.p. 105. 
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The use of this open space we must certainly know. 
This is the parade : 



Up yonder, perhaps, was 

•'The Lady's Clmmbcr, ivlionco 
Wifli looks of lovely lanocoiieo 
Somo lioroiDO our fancy dreescs 
111 gotdca Jocks or mvca IrcsEcs, 
Aud pearl ombroldorod Bilks nad atuA^, 
And quaintly qnitlod bIcotcs and mnfl^. 
Looked forth to sco rctainore go. 
Or tromblod at llir assoulting foe." 

We will say that Madame De La Place rested there. 
And this hole, which is cow choked with rubbish, 

" Was tho DaogDoa ; deep and dark, 
Wberc the starved prisoner moaned in vain, 
Onlil Death Icit him, sliff and Etark, 
Uuoonseiona of the galling chain." 

At Crown Point the Jesuit Fathers had their Chapel 
and bell, and regular hours for prayer. It was un- 
doubtedly so here at Ticonderoga. We may rightly 
And an ecclesiastical corner, and with our poet say : 

"This was Iho Chapel; that thcalair: 
Here, where all lies damp and bare. 
Tlio fragrant thurible was swang, 
The Bilrer lamp in beauty bung." 

There can be, however, no doubt about the kitchen, 
for all soldiers must eat, even if they do not pray or 
give thanks : 
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Aiiil thus we might go on at any length, and spend 
the entire day in recalliug the memories of the past. 
But the stage, or the steamer, we may iancy, is waiting 
to take us back to the landing at Lake George, or 
eairy «a down Champlain. Tet before you leave, 
visit the south bastion looking towards Mount Defi- 
ance, where tradition says that & beautiful Indian 
maiden once threw herself down headlong, in order to 
escape the importunities of a French officer, whom 
she had refused to accept as her lover. The tradition, 
may not be a very ancient one, notwithstanding the 
iact that " we read in rare books "* of this occurrence ; 
yet the summer tourbt, who does not ask for histor- 
ical authorities will not refuse a pretty embellishment 
of the local history. Besides, as all Indian localities 
can produce some legend of this kind, why should 
Ticonderoga fall behind the rest ? 

(1| — Sec Cook'e Sketch ot Ticouderoga. 
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CHAPTER X. 



Staoino — Fort Wii.r.iAw Henry Hote/. — The Route tc 
SCHROON — The Lake — The Koad to Loso Lake — 
The Lake System — Tub Mountains — Camp Life — 

DlSTANCEa. 




■ AMEUNG from point to point, we 
j have now entered upon times of 
' peace, and in oar trip to Schroon 
I and the Adirondacks, we shall have 
but little to bay of tlio conflii'ts of former 
The new route fo Sehroon Lake and 
the Adirondack region, lies by the way of 
r south end, of Lake George. 
The public conveyance is found in the coaches 
f tlie Glen's Falls, Lake George, and Chester Stage 
Company, whoso lines are now in operation, i 
and winter, fumiishing an uninterrupted ( 
tion with Sehroon. 

The present points of departure are Fort Edward 
and Moveau, stations on the Rensselaer and Saratoga 
Railroad, only a, short distance apart. The coaches 
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from these two points unite at Glen'a Falls, situated 
about six miles on the way. From Glen's Falls to 
Schroon, the distance is forty-two milea, the road run- 
ning through a beautifully diversified country, whose 
signs of civilization gradually fade away, until they 
disappear in the mazes of the great wilderness of 
New York, 

Tlje proposed railroad, connecting the Saratoga 
road with Glen's Falls, wiU eventually make the latter 
place the great starting-point for Schroon and the 
Adirondack region. 

In the opening chapter of this work, the route to 
Lake George has been briefly described ; and since 
the road to Schroon passes the same way, it will not 
bo necessary to speak of it agam. Tet the lover of 
the horrible may be interested in viewing one locality 
not already mentioned, known as "Blind Eock." This 
rock, now sunk almost out of sight, lies a few rods 
east of the plank road on the side of the hiU, a little 
beyond Glen's Falls. Tradition tells us that it marks 
" the spot where the eyes of captives were put out," 
and where, in the barbarous days of the early settle- 
ment of the country, "the Indian children set to 
amusing themselves by torturing them."' And if tJie 
visitor comes to Glen's Falls by the way of Fort 
Edward, he may not only view the site of that mem- 
orable colonial rallying-point, but may also get a 
glimpse of the grave of Jane McCrea, and tlie tree 

(1) — lUstoHcnl Skatch.lij' thoRnr. A. J. Fennel, p. G. 
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under which she is said to have been murdered liy the 
Indians in the year 1777. Of late years the whole 
subject has been brought under searching examination, 
and the circumstances have at least been shoi-n of a 
portion of their romance; yet in all coming time this 
spot will possess a curious interest for the traveller. 

The first stopping-place, after leaving Glen's Falls, 
is at the French-Mountain post-ofBce and telegraph 
station, where there is a tavern known as the Half- 
Way House, midway between Glen's Falls and Lake 
George. Here the coach usually delays a few min- 
utes ; and the tourist, if he has occasion to do so, can 
step across the roid to the telegraph ofiice and inquire 
the pnce of stocks on Vi ill street or drop \ word to 
a friend anywhere m the United States or he may 
delay this act i ntil he reaches Warrensb irg the 
terminus of the telegraph line 

Anon Jehu mounts the box crickt his whij and 
we are off on the faim pHak roid which here makes 
staging ao comfortable In suclcs ion we piss Wil 
liams' Monument. Bio dy Pond Firts Cage anl 
George unbl finally tl e head of Lake St Sacrament 
comes m view with Fort ■VViUiam Henry" Hotel 
standing on the site of the ill-fated colonial stronghold 
which bore that name. No one will tliink of riding 
by without passing some time in viewing the various 
points of interest, such as t]i6 Magazine, the Garrison 
Well, the Old French Buryiug-Ground, and the ruins 
of Fort George. Near the Lake House is the spot 
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where Montcalm opened the trenches and phmf«d 
his guns to hatter down the walls of Fort "William 
Henry. 

The provisions made for travellers at Caldwell are 
ample. Built in the year 1855, and enlarged in 1856, 
Fort William Henry Hotel offers sufficient accommo- 
dation for three hundred and fifty or four hundred 
guests, whose comfort and convenience the proprietor 
has consulted by securing all those modern improve- 
ments and appliances found in first-class places of 
resort. 

The village of Caldwell itself is pleasant, while its 
Eur is always salubrious. On Sunday, the church- 
going bell invites the traveller to the house of worship, 
and both the Episcopal and Prcsbj-terian churches 
open wide their doors. The former church, being 
built of stone, is noticeable for its neatness ; and, with 
the little stone church at Bolton, (built chiefly by the 
exertions of a young lady,) it forma the only represen- 
tation of Episcopacy on the lake. 

Monday noon, let us say, we mount to the top of 
the coach, (remembering that particular seats cannot 
be secured in advance, and that possession is even 
more than nine points of the law,) and thus we roll 
out of the village, passing on the right the Lake 
House, and on the left several small hostelries and 
stores. 

The road to Warrensburg is somewhat wild and 
picturesque, and passes through dense forests of oak 
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and pine. At Warrensburg we strike the Schroon 
Eiver, flowing on its way to the Hudson, of which it 
fonns a hrancli. A neat stone church, of the early 
English style, and one or two elegant private resi- 
dences, here form the chief architectural adornments. 
This place is six miles from Lake George and about 
twenty miles from Moreau. 

A few miles beyond Warrensburg, to the west, is 
Crane's Mountain, about three thousand feet high, 
noted for the profile of Washington formed by its 
being thrown against the sky. Passing on, over a 
road cut out of the side of a deep ravine, through which 
a stream is seen choked by boulders, and yet struggling 
on its way, the next village is Chester, twelve milea 
from Warrensburg, a little beyond which the summit 
of Landon Hill is reached, with ifa fine views of the 
surrounding country. Descending info the valley of 
the Schroon, at about six miles from Chester, we reach 
Pottersville. From Pottersville to Schroon Lake is 
nine more. At both Chi,?ter and Pottersvdlc, the 
traveller -will find good houses of entertamment , while 
at Schroon Lake a new and fine hotel has just be«n 
erected for the comfort cf the constantly increaamg 
throngs that now come to this Uiirming plaLu duimg 
the suxomer months. 

Schroon Lake is a beautitul sheet ( f water, nearly 
ten miles long, situated partly in Esses ind pirtly in 
Warren County. Properh speakmg this lake is an 
enlargement of the north-east brinch tf the Hud on 
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River. It stands much higher than Lako George, 
being no less than one thousand feet above tide-water. 
It contains but a single island, while the mountains 
around its border rise to the height of seven or eight 
hundred feet. 

There is some difference of opinion in regard to the 
origin and meaning of its name. Spoffard says, that 
"a northern Indian, a tolerable English scholar," 
derived it from Ska^e-tah-ro^oA-^a, signifying the 
Largest Lake.^ French writes : " Some say Schroon 
is derived from an Adirondack word," which means 
" a child or daughter of the mountain."^ But a corres- 
pondent says that he once saw it stated somewhere, that 
the Jake was discovered at an early day by several 
French officers from Crown Point, who were out 
hunting. They called it " Scaron," after the second 
wife' of Louis XIV. This correspondent also adds 
that a few years ago, "a Sappho-like origin of the 
namo " was devised from ■' Scarona, a Squaw, who, 
hke "Winona and many others, had leaped over a 

(IJ-Gaz., p. i-,Z. (2)-Gaz., p. 30i. 

iSi—I'mncoiBe d'AuUgne Mainterton vas born in a prison, in 
KiorC, France, November 27, 1635. She bccnmo a. BomBQ Catbolic, 
sad tras on the point of cnt«iiDK a conTCnt; but in 1651, after a 
ircct'e deliberation, married f bo comic poet, Scarron, who was bolii 
a paralytic and a cripple. Sbfl becamo a widow, October It, 1660, 
and was ereatl; distin^uiebed for bor bcaaty. Ucr rare wisdom and 
nit attracted tbo attention of Louis XIV., wbo, unable to persuade 
bur to accopt any less bonorablo relation, made ber bis wife. After 
tbo flcatb of lUe ting, in 1716, Bho retired to tbo Copvent of St. Cyr, 
wbcro ebo continued to pass bor days in charity and devotion, dying 
April 15, 1719. 
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precipice into the lake" and was drowned. But Gov- 
ernor Tryon's map of 1779, lays down the lake with 
the name " Scaron." The map of 1796 also shows 
this name. It is, therefore, not at all unreasoBable 
to suppose that this lake, like Lake St. Sacrament, 
received its name from the French, who thus sought 
to perpetuate the memory of one of the most beau- 
tiful and distinguished women of those times. 

There is considerable of interest to be seen here. 
For instance, on the north border of Chester is a 
naturalbridge, under which a stream passes to Schroon 
Lake. This stream, after falling into a basin, enters 
a passage in two branches under the arch, which is 
forty feet high and eighty wide. It was described 
(1796) as running "under a hiU, the base of which 
is sixty or seventy yards in diameter, forming a most 
curious and be-iutifu! arih in the nek as white as 
snow. The fury of the witer tnd the roughness of 
the bottom, added to the tenific noi-.e within, hne 
hitherto prevented any person tiom passing through 
the chasm." 

The town called Schroon nas formed from i 
part of Cron n I'oint in 1604 The tow n of 
Minerva was tiken ftom &i,hioon lu 1817, Mid 
in 1840, the township still being considered too 
large, a part of it was re-annexed to Crown Point. 
The west and northwest portions are covered by the 
Schroon Mountains, and the northeast by the Kyad- 
derosseras range. Mount Pharaoh is the highest 
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peak of the latter range, it being no less than three 
thousand iive hundred feet ahove the tide. There are 
numerous Other lofty peaks that well deserve mention, 
and whieh well repay the tourist for climbing. Near 
Mount Pharaoh ia a cluster of small but beautiful 
lakes, the principal of whieh takes its name from 
the great mountain by which it is overshadowed. 
Another of the lakes, near the centre of the gi'oup, is 
known by the name of Paradox Lake. The surlace 
of this lake is so near the level of Schroon Eiver, 
which forms its outlet, that during the spring floods 
the water flows into it, instead of flowing out. This 
whole region now made so accessible by the stage- 
coach, forms a charming place for a summer resoit. 
But let us now turn our steps still further westward. 

In order to reach the Wilderness region, it is neces- 
sary to retrace our steps to Potteraville, or else, when 
we reach this point in approaching Schroon, to diverge 
at once towards Minerva, leaving the jaunt to Schroon 
to be performed at another time 

The distance from PottersviUe to Mmerva, taking 
Olmstcadville on the way, j^ nine miks Soon we 
enter the forest, and now, foi a time, the bark shanty 
and occasional log house, alont, tell of Lfe The road 
for a few miles is rough, but projected improvements 
will soon bring tho traveller relief. The wild valley 
of tlie Boreas is erelong seen, and soon the rapid 
river itself is crossed. The Minerva road, at fifteen 
miles from that place, intersects the Carthage road, 
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which tuna through the ■wilderness east and west. 
Sis miles from this point, and after crossing the Hud- 
son, the traveller finds satisiacfory quarters at the 
house of Daniel Bissell. 

Thus far the road is, for the greater part, as good 
as tho average of country roads, and continues such to 
the head of Long Lake, seventeen miles, near which, 
on the lake shore, is a thriving settlement, where 
good accommodations are found. Continuing thence, 
ten mites, and crossing tho outlet of Eaquette Lake, 
we come to a large house now open for visitors. We 
found that in passing on to Schroon Lake, we gradu- 
ally rose eight hundred feet above Lake George, and 
during this stage of the journey, there is another lift 
of between sis and eight hundred feet, which lands 
ws upon the central portion of tho groat plateau occu- 
pied by tho Wilderness of New York. 

This region embraces a largo portion of the counties 
of Warren, Hamilton, Essex, Clinton, Franklin, St. 
Lawrence, Lewis, and Herkimer. In the northern 
part of this tract are the Chateaugay woods. Contig- 
uous to these are the St. Regis woods, which join the 
Saranac Lakes, and Raquette Lake. Away towards 
the east are the Adirondack Mountains ; and on the 
south. Lake Pleasant and John Brown's tract. 

There are four distinct divisions in the streams and 
lakes : the Saranac Lakes flowing through their out- 
lets into Lake Champlaiti ; Kaquette Lake and its con- 
fluents flowing into tlie St. Lawrence ; the head-waters 
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of Black, Moose, and Beaver Eivers emptying into 
Lake Ontario s while the fourth finally nnites in the 
Hudson and runs fo tho sea. This whole region is 
covered by a complete network of lakes, ponds, and 
streams, so that a large portion of the country may he 




traversed in boats. Tet in order to gain the f 
views of the scenery, it is necessary to travel mc 



The magnificent sheet of water known as Baquette 
Lake, is seventeen hundred and forty-five feet above 
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tide, in the northern part of Hamilton county. It is 
the geographical centre of the ■wiidernesa, and from 
the plateau upon which it rests, the waters of the 
Hudson, Black, Moose, and Eaquette rivers, rise 
and flow in their several directions. This is the 
centre of the lake region. Ear[uetto Lake is the 
largest of the interior lakes, and has it coast-liae of 
seventy-five miles, of wonderful irr^ularity, forming 
projecting points and deep bays, which afford variety 
in every direction. The reflecting power of its pure 
water is remarkable. 

To the east towers Blue Mountaia, four thousand 
feet high, and directly at its base nestles that gem of 
the woods, whose charms are recognized by all — Blue 
Mountain Lake— the waters of which, after mingling 
with those of Eagle and Utowaaa Lakes, find their 
way through Marion Eiver to Ear[uette Lake. 

To the southwest of the Eaquette, lies the Moose 
Eiver chain of lakes, numbered from one to eight, the 
eighth of which is separated from, west inlet of Ra- 
quette Lake by a portage of only one mile. These 
lakes extend through part of Hamilton and Herkimer 
counties, and can be traversed by boat twenty miles 
to Arnold's, on the Moose Kiver, through which these 
lakes flow into the Black Eiver. From Arnold's to 
Booneville on the Utica Railroad, land travel must be 
resorted to on account of the impetuosity of the river. 
Space will not permit even a notice of the lakes and 
streams tributary to this particular water system, and 
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we can only say that the ascent of some of tliem 
would lead to places where the foot of mart has never 
trod. 

About four miles north, of Saquette Lake, and 
accessible by the Carthage road, lies Beach Lake, 
noted not only for its beauty, but for preserving the 
name of the first hunter and trapper who made his 
home on Gaquette Lake, at Indian Point. And it is 
worth while, perhaps, in this connection to state, that 
Mathew Beach, though possessing little book-learning, 
had, nevertheless, acquired a valuable kind of culture. 
He was a shrewd observer of character, and seldom 
erred in his judgment of men. He studieil closely the 
habits of animals of the forest, and was a careful 
student of nature. In the autumn of 18C1, whilo 
endeavoring (after a visit to his relations) to return to 
the forest homo that he loved so well, !Mr. Beach was 
overcome by the infinnilies of age, and finally died in 
the month of March, 1862, at tho " Lower Works," 
having arrived at the advtnced ige of more than 
eighty years. He will long be remembered bj the 
earlier visitors as a good representitive of the charic 
ter revealed in Cooper's Leather Stockmg 

Eaqnetto River leaves the hke of the sxme name, 
and after a northerly course of half ft mile enters 
Forked Lake, a large, picturesque sheet of wttei, 
having tributary to it a numboi of smaller likes and 
ponds. Continuiog its course trom this lake, the 
river, after a succession of rapids and plunging o\er 
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Buttermilk Falls, enters and passes through Long 
Lake. This lake has been much and justly admired 
for its beautiful scenery. It is sisteen miles long, 
acd its greatest breadth does not exceed two miles. 
Around its border high mountains rise ia all direc- 
tions. At its southern extremity is Owl's Head, with 
its craggy summit; and in the direction of its northern 
termination is Mount Seward. The river leaving 
Long Lake is broad and rapid, with but a single 
obstniction to boat-navigation for over thirty miles. 
At a distance of six miles are the High Falls, which 
are passed by a portage of one mile. About seven 
miles farther on, a diversion can be made tlirough 
Stony Brook, a winding stream, and the ponds at its 
head, from ■which, over the Indian Carry of one mile, 
the upper of the three Saranac Lakes is reached. 
And here once more we launch our boat on a beau- 
tiful miniature inland sea, where every prospect serves 
to delight the eye. The upper Saranac is tbe largest 
ofthetiiree lakes which bear this name. It is consider- 
able longer and broader than Tupper Lake, and is, like 
the most of the lakes, beautifully studded with emerald 
isles. From this lake we may find our way to the St. 
Regis Lake; and, after viewing tbe scenery, work back 
to near the point of departure and then enter Bound 
Lake, so called with reference to its shape, and cross 
to the mouth of the Saranac Eiver. This stream 
empties into the Lower Saranac and passes out again 
at its side half way down. If bound for home, leave 
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the lake where the river leaves it, and, following its 
course, make your next stopping-place at Baker'a Inn. 
From this point, if there is time, travel by land on 
foot, or otherwise, to Late Placid. Descending this 
lovely lake, overahadowed by mighty White Face, 
proceed to climb its sides. This done, we go back to 
Baker's, and thence, descending the Savanac River, 
emerge from the woods by the favorite route of 
Keeseville, Port Kent, and Lake Champlain. Other- 
wise, the Plattsburgh route may be followed, leaving 
the river at Eloomingdale, going by earth road to 
Franklin Falls, from the falls by plank road to 
Ausable Forks, and thence by carriage across the 
country to the place of embarkation on Lake Cham- 
plain. But we must go back another way. 

Eetuming to Eaquette Elver, at the point of digi-cs- 
sion, the tourist floats down the rapid current, around 
bends, over gravelly beds, along banks rich in varying 
scene and changing verdure, when all at once, by the 
stroke of an oar, and, as if by magic, the sight of one 
of the finest sheets of water in the world bursts upon 
the view. The effect of this sudden transition caa 
hardly be described. This body of water is Tupper 
Lake, with its islands, overhanging cliffs, and rocky 
shores. A singular feature, and one without parallel 
in aU this region, is the rushing of Bay River over a 
rocky ledge directly into the lake at its head. 

Passing around these falls, and up a stream, which 
is sometimes so rapid as to enforce a portage of two 
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miles, made along by the side of a sticcession of foara- 
iDg cascades, Lake Clute will be reached. This is 
another large, beautiful, and picturesque body of water. 
Continuing through a series of small lalies, with occa- 
sional portages, the tourist again finds Beach and 
Eaquetto Lakes, having made a long and circuitous 
voyage. At Lake Cluto an easterly course can be 
taken by way of Slim and Clear Ponds to Long 
Lake. "When returning homewards we shall seo 
tliat the west branch of the Hudson has its source in 
lleadrick Spring, within three-fourths of a mile of 
the east bank of Long Lake, Formerly the spring 
divided its flow between the waters of the Eaquette 
and Hudson, but the hand of man has destroyed 
this beautiful feature. Following down the Hudson 
through Round Pond, Catlin Lake, Long and Lily 
Ponds, Lakes Each and Harris, each with their pecu- 
liar natural charms, a point is reached just above the 
Cartilage lioad Bridge, where the east and west 
branches of the Hudson unite to form the noble river, 
which constantly gathei's strength as it advances on 
its romantic but resistless course towards the distant 
sea. But we are t5 speak of the mountains. 

Ecmarkahla as is the network of this great inland 
lake and river system, so inadequately described, a 
field of interest, more wonderful if possible, 13 afforded 
in the lofty ranges, and in that august group of moun- 
tains, which testify of natures ancient, and mighty 
upheaval. Of the ranges, there are four: The Clin- 
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tou, the Palmertown, the Luzerne, and the Chateau- 
gay. These are parallel, nearly equidistant, and, 
having a north-easterly course through the heart of the 
"Wilderness, terminate on the westerly sliore of Lake 
Champlaiu. The Clinton range, the largest of these, 
is remarkable as furnishing at its most elevated posi- 
tion, a baso for the lofty pinnacles known as the Adi- 
rondack group, the principal of which are Marcy, Mc- 
Intyre, McMartin, Seward, (surrounded ' by Cough- 
sa-ra-geh — Dismal Wilderness), and Whitefece ; the 
first being the highest in the State, having an 
elevation of five thousand four hundred and sixty- 
seven feet. At the point of intersection of the Mi- 
nerva with the Carthage road, the visitor takes an 
easterly course along the latter for about a mile, 1^> 
the '• Lower Works," at the foot of Lake Sanfonl, 
whence a road of ten miles conducts to the Adirondack 
" Upper Works." From thence to Mount Marcy, or 
TahawuB, the Cloud-piercer, it is four miles, and three 
miles farther to the summit. The view to be had from 
here will repay the fatigue of the arduous ascent up 
the rugged, precipitous steeps. The term group does 
not fully express what might be called the personal 
characteristics of these peaks, towering in their soli- 
tary grandeur. Close by, between Wall-Face and 
Mclntyre, is the Indian or Adirondack Pass, at an 
elevation of twenty-eight hundred feet above tide. 
This pass is a great chasm, one mile in length, .pro- 
duced by an ancient convulsion, and whose massive 
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walls rise perpendicularly over a thousand feet. Be- 
sides those named, are Santanoni, Dis Peak, the 
mountains about Tupper Lake, Moose Eiver Moun- 
tains, Blue Mountain, Goodenow, and many others 
having peculiar features of interest. The Carthage 
road, as it approaches Long Lake, passes at the foot 
of Mount Goodenow, south from which is Mount 
Joseph, bearing evidence of once having been a vol- 
cano. On the very amnmit of this mountain is a lake 
of great depth, whose boundary on one side is removed 
from the edge of the mountain but by a step, and at 
no place is Uie water-shed of suffictent extent to meet 
ordinary evaporation, while from the Jake a stream 
of good size runs down the mountain side. Whence, 
then, comes the unfailing supplj ■* 

In this rapid survey of the mountains and lakes of 
the wilderness, the object has been not to undertake 
full descriptions which would req^uire many chapters, 
but to give a general idea of the routes usually fol- 
lowed, and the principal objects of interest. 

It is hardly necessary to remind the traveller that 
in entering the wilderness region, he will, in a great 
measure, leave civilization behind him. Indeed, it is 
hard to believe that so wild a region can exist within 
the boundaries of the State. Of villages there are 
few, and the loghouse, the bark shanty, and the tav- 
ern and the hotel, are the chief habitations that the 
interior region can boast. These, however, prove 
suiTicient for the visitors who come here, and who 
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take a peculiar satiafaction in overcoming the difficul- 
tiea of living. Yet ihe foot-falls of a steadily march- 
ing civilization are heard with increasiag distinctness 
every year, and the villages are rapidly extending 
their borders. 

At Minerva is Champney's house. Eight miles be- 
yond is Cuniiingham's, formerly Hewitt's. On fho Car- 
thage road, one miie east from intersection of Minerva 
road, is the Tahawus House, and one milo east of that 
is John Cheney's. Sis miles west from the junction 
of the two roads is Daniel Bissell's, long and fovorahly 
known. At the settlement on Long Lake is the puhhc 
house of C. H. Kellogg, and also the house of Mitchell 
Sabattis, extensively known as hunter and guide. 
Three miles farther, at head of the lake, is the pleas- 
antly situated I'arm-house of Mr. E. Palmer. At 
Eaquette Lake, the house kept by Mr. Gary. At the 
foot of High, or Eaquette Falls, below Long Lake, is 
Johnson's. At head of Tupper Lake is the rustic 
cottage under the care of Mr. and Mrs. Graves, At 
the Saranac Lakes there are good houses which are 
easUy found, such as Baker's on the Saranac River, 
Martin's on (he Saranac Lake, Paul Smith's Forest 
Eesort on the little St. Regis, Virgil Bartlett's, twelve 
miles from Martin's, and numerous others. But, 
Reader, if you go to the Adirondacks, do not give 
yourself too much care about such things. "Who- 
ever travels into the Wilderness region of New 
York for the sake of the hotels had better remain 
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in New York. Euther, take your canoe and tent 
and trust t« your hook and rifle. Here Izaak Walton 
would have gone into exta«ies, while, for ought we 
know, Nimrod, the mighty hunter, would have died 
for joy. 

The fishermen and the hunters are indeed in their 
element. For the one, the lakes and streams arc 
stocked with splendid flsh, while for the other, tho 
woods abound with every variety of game, from tho 
wild-eat up to the doer, tlie moose, the wolf, the pan- 
ther, and the bear. And as with beasts, so with birds. 
You may shoot the partridge or the loon, the eagle or 
the duek. 

Until within a few yeara, this region was not often 
visited by summer tourists. A trip to the Adiron- 
dacks was viewed as something attended by great 
danger and incredible hardship. But now every 
season brings a great throng of nature-loving people 
from our large towns and cities, to rough it in Ihe 
rude shanty, to sleep nnder white tents that dot the 
wide expanse of living green, and to broil the appe- 
tizing venison steak, with their own hands, over the 
embers of the evening fire. 

On the border of this vast wilderness may always 
he found hunters and trappers who are ready to march 
away into the wildest recesses of the woods, and act 
the part of trusty leaders and guides. 

The following table of distances will Lc found 
reliable ; and by taking it as a guide, the tourist 
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will be able to make the most of bis time, and give 
the due proportion to every part of the work he has 
before him. 



Lake George to Warrensburg 


Omil 




MiBer¥BtoimeraecllonofCarl6«Berott*. 15 ■■ 


Biseell's tti acttlcmcot on Long I-ato, 14 " 










Kowcomb. 

LongLnkc 


■12 '■ 








TUHsburKb 


76 " 



At present the Glen's Falls and Chester Company 
carry passengers fof the Adirondacks no farther than 
Pottersvil!e. But thus for, at least, we have some of 
the best staging in this country. The coaches are all 
of the first class, and have skilful aud experienced 
drivers, who are attentive and courteous, and always 
ready to promcte the traveller's comfort. 

From Pottersville a semi-weekly coach runs to 
Minerva ; and from thence, once every week, an open 
wagon proceeds to Long Lake. 

We wish you a pleasant journey and a safe return. 
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Appendix. 



ACCOONT OF BEKSAE13 EOJIAKS. 



form 






lodbj-Charias J. UonJIy, Esq., Librarian.) 

ECTiccTTo BEttNAED RojiANs, Esq' D'. 
eed & foe which he gave obligationa, viz': 



To p' Heman Allen going Espreas after Ethan 
Allen. 120 miles 

To p* Elisla Phelps |7 ree" oa file 

To p' espences 3 Persons from Ben^"' to Albany . 

To p^ Benjamin French for Pork 4 bb'* ^ rec' 

To p' Gershom Hewit Expence over lake . 

To p^ Jn° Stevens Canaan, Expence p rec' . 

To p* ditto d" ^ d* . 

To p" George Palmer Esq' for flowei- ^ d° , 

To my Expences at Albany .... 

To ditto, on road to Still Water, Fort Edward & 

To ditto, at & near Fort Edward, getting men to 
gether 

To ])* Ahram Wing in part for Expences 

To d' Cash to John Stevens 

To d° horseshoeing 7/<J — Expen'.on road o/- 

To p'' Butler for Espen' as Express to Stillwater 

To horse hire for ditto 

To Esj)en' on road at mead' ninbridge & Fort 
Geo; 16 men 

To Expeii' on Lake £: at llconderogo Landing 



.16. 

'. 9.06 
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To d' iit Ticond* &; on Lake returning . . . , 9. 4 
To p^ enlisted men for thtir Exp'. — Peter Cas- 

wel ^ Reo' 4. 2.— 

To Expe* on road & at Saratoga, rotui-ning . . . S). — 
To d° at Lenesborough d° . . . 7. — ■ 

To \i' Maj-hon Wagoner to Transport Prisoners / o 1 "> f 

from Lake to Lanesborough . , . \ ' "' 
To p' Prisoners Expeiices at Lanesborough 
To fetching ray horse rodo by Jn° Browi 

keeping &° 

To advanced mony to one of Prisoners sick 

To p'' for 10 Loaves liread for Prisoners 

To 10'" Pork for ditto 

To p* two Waggoners from Lanesborf to Noble- } „ f. 

town 58 miles each — they found themselves J ' ' 
Top^Exp'atLanesbr.r°5/-d°onRoad7/6 . .12. 
To p* for Ton li'on to M' French, for Chaiua . 28.10.— 
To Eipences advanced on the Road as ^ Bill l 

from Harlfoi'd to Bennington including a Gun 1 i n o j. 

bo' for Cap' Mott SO/- for which he must be f ^■'' "' ^ 

charged & also 35/3 Bipenee paid for Mott J 
To Espences on the Road ..... 1.16. — 
£131.11.10 
SUPR.\— C ~~ ' 

By Cash rcc* of Mesa" Deane Leffingivell &.' 

^ Rec* 100. 0. 

By an order on Treasurer in full this nceo' this t h, n ,/, 

31" day May 1770 \ ^'-"-^» 



s Excepted 

IP B EOMAKS. 
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IT. 

PETITION OF JOHN NORDBERG. 



" The most kespectable Gentlemen-, 

Frovescial Coxgbess is Meiv youic. 

" I beg leave to represent to the most respectable Cou- 
grcsa this ciroumstanee. 

" I am a native of Sweden, and liave been perBecuteil for 
that, I have been against the Trench Action there. 

" I have been in His Dritaaiek Magcsty's yorvieo einso 
January 1758. 

" I have been twice shot through jny body hero last war 
in America, & I am now 05 years old — redueed of age. 
wounds & and gravels, which may be seen by Doctor Jones'* 
certificate. 

" 1773. I got permission in Jamaica to go to London 
where I petition to be an Invalid officer, but aa a foreigner 
I could not enjoy a commission in England, or Ereland His 
Magisty was graciously pleased to give mo the allowance 
for Fort George 7 sbilling sterling per day, with liberty to 
live where I please in America, because the fort has hccn 
abandoned this 8 year and only 2 men remain there for to 
assbt any express going betwoeri New York and Canada. 
I arrived here in New lork last year in September with 
intention to live in New York : as I heard nothing cla than 



disharmony amon^t Gentlemen which was not agreeable 
a mj^ ^e. I resolved to go to Fort Goorgo and live there 
n a little Cottage as an Hermit, where I was very happy 



for G months. 

"The 12 of Kay last Mr. Romans came & took pos- 
session of Port Georae, Mr. Eomans behaved very genteel 
and civil to mo. I feld that I did not belong to the army 
and may be considered as a half pay officer invalid, and 
convinced him that I was pleagd with Gravell, Mr. Bomons 
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give mo liis passport to go to New Lebanon for to reeovpr 
my hfialth, « he t»ld me that in regard to ray age, I may 
go whore 1 please. 

" As I can't sell any bill formysubsistancc, & I can't live 
npon wind and weather, I therefore beg and implore the 
most respectable Congress permission to go to Englaml, 
and I intend to go to my native country, I could have gone 
away secret ao well as some others have done, but I will 
not upon any aecoiint do such a thing — I hope the most 
respectable will not do partially to rcfiisc me, because major 
Etherington, Captain Brown, Captain Kelly whi(.h ii> in 
the army have been permitted to go to England and it 
may happen they I'eturn here again on actual S4,nicc, 
which old ago it infirmities render me incapable of 

" As it is the custom among the Christian nations ^nd 
the Turks, that they give subsistanco to every Pn'oncr 
according to their mnk ehould the roost respectable Con 
gress, have any claim upon me to be a prisoner here, I hope 
they will give me my subiistcncc from th 12 of May last, 
according to My Bank as Captain I implore the favor of 
the most respectable Congress answer. I have the honour 
to remain with great respect, 
" Gextlemex 

" Your most obod' humble Servant 

" John' Nosdberg, 

" Nf.w Youk, decemb'' 1775." 
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LAKE CHAMPLAtN. 



Lake Champlain was disco cred nd n i ! j ^ 1 

dc Champlain, io 1G09. It appears tliat h L d 1 ft llic 
infant colony of Quebec for tl puiposo ot plor ng llie 
interior ; and having advanced as far as i oss He v Ih L s 
boat on the Kchelieu River, h lelb tl c boit and attended 
Ijy only two of his followers, jo ned a part of Al^nn'; 
Indians, who wore proceeding n th r canoe to ^ hi 
to the Iroquois. July 2, they t -» ollc 1 o foot around ih 
Chambly Bapids, which had obstru ted tl passage ot I la 
heavy boat, the Indians carrj i,, the 1 gl t canoe R 
embarking above the rapids they sa led o unt I th v 
emerged upon the great lake to wh h he give h a nan 
and then bore away soutLwa d up tl lake and a t the 
Iroquois between Hconderoga d C o vn Po t The 
night previous Io the battle b th pa t es pent th t me use 
ually devoted to sleep in preparing for the encounter. 
This consisted in singing and dancing, and in applying to 
each other all manner of abusive epithet"!, accompanied by 
declarations of what on the morrow they intended 6ev- 
erally to aechieve. Tot, as the Iroquois were unaccus 
tomed to fire-arms, when the day came they were soon 
put to rout. Cliamplain ^ves the following account of tlio 
light. He says : 

" My companion and I were always concealed, for fear 
the enemy shonid see us, preparing our arras the best we 
could, being, however, separated, each being in one of the 
canoes belonging to the savage Monlagners. After we 
were equipped with light armor, wc each took an arquebus 
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and went ashoru. 1 saw the enemy leave their bamcade. 
There were about two hundred men of strong and robust 
appearance, who were coming slowly towards us, with a 
gravity and assurance that greatly pleased me, led on by 
three chiefs. Oursworcmarchingin similar order, and they 
told me tliat those who bore tho three lofty plumes were 
cliieft, and that there were but these three, who were to bo 
rocc^nized by these plumes, which were considerably larger 
than those of their companions, and that I must do all that 
I could to kill them. I promised to do what I could, and 
that I was very sorry that they could not clearly under- 
stand me, so as to give thum the order and plan of attack- 
ing their enemies, as we should certainly defeat them all ; 
but there was no help for that; that I was very glad to 
encourage them and to manifest my good will when we 
should be engaged- 

" The moment wo landed they began to run about two 
hundred paces towards their enemies, who stood lirm, and 
had not yet perceived my companions, who went into the 
bush with some savages. Our's commenced calling mo in a 
loud voice, and making way for me, opened in two, and 
and placed me at their head, marching about twenty paces 
in advance, until I wrs within thirty paces of the enemy. 
The moment they saw me, they halted, gazing at me and 1 
at them. When I saw them preparing to shoot at us, I 
raised my arquebus, and aiming directly at one of the three 
chiefs, two of them fell to the ground by this shot, and one 
of their companions received a wound, of which he died 
afterwards. I had put four balls in my arquebus. Our's, 
on seeing a shot so iavorabic for them, set up such tremen- 
dous shouts that thnndcr could not have been heard ; and 
yet, there was no Inek of arrows on both sides. The Iro- 
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quois ivcrc greatly astonishcil seeing two men killed so 
quickly, who were provided with arrow-proof armor woven 
of eotton thread and wood ; this frightened them yery 
mucli. Whilst I was re-loading, one of my eompanions in 
the bush fired a shot which eo astonished then anew scemg 
their chiefs were slain, that they lost courige took to flight 
and abandoned the field and thdr fort h d ^ tbonL Ivcs 
ju the depths of the forest, whither pursu f, them I kdic 1 
some others. Our savages also killed several of then and 
took ten or twelve prisoners. The re-t carr ed off ih 
wounded. Fifteen or sixteen of ours v re wo nled Ij 
arrows, but they were promptly ciu'ed." 

After this the party returned, and tl c sava es an u^el 
themselves by torturing their prisoners, one of whom Chin 
plain shot, in order to deliver him from his r el torment 
ors. This was, undoubtedly, the first tune that a wl te 
man ever saw the lake. In course of years, as seen by the 
history of Lake George, this lake became a part of the 
great route between the Canadas and New York. 

As cariy as 1730, the French conceived the idea of 
founding a great political power on the shores of the lake, 
the capital of which should be Crown Point. Here they 
built a fort called Fort St. Frederic, and laid the founda- 
tions of an extenave settlement, of which many traces arc 
still found by the antiquarian. Twenty-five years later, as 
the reader has already been informed, the fort was built at 
Ticonderoga, But in 1759 the French power on Late 
Champlain was broken, and tUcir plans and settlements 
were dissolved. 

There were but few events in the history of Lake Cham- 
plain during the Revolutionary stru^le, that are not 
detailed in the history of Lake Georgo, Tlie day after 
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the capture of Ticoiiiiert^a, tin; fortress at Crown Point, 
garrisoned by a dozcD British troops, also surrendcreJ, and 
within a short tjme Benedict Arnold captured Eomc British 
eraft that were unsuspectingly abroad on the lake. Yet 
during the Eevolutioa there was but little severe fighting 

In the year 1814, Lake Champlain was made quite mem- 
orable in our naval annals by the victory of the American 
commander, Commodore Macdonough, over Commodore 
Downie. Macdonough "s force consisted of fourteen vessels, 
eighty-six guns, and eight hundred and eighty men ; while 
Downie had sixteen vessels, ninety-five guns, and one fhou- 

The battle took place opposite Plattsburgh, on Sunday 
jnorning, September 7, Soon after dayhght, the Amer- 
icans had intelligence of the approach of the British, and 
the fleet was prepared for action. 

Before the fight commenced, an unusual scene was 
enacted on board the Flag-ship Saratoga. Assembling his 
crew on deck, prayers were read by Commodore Mac- 
donough, who fervently implored the Divine protection, 
and the successful termination of the conflicts, all the while 
the housetops on shore being covered by spectators, await- 
ing the issues of the day with tlic most panful anxiety. 

When the enemy, witli flags and streamers flying, came 
around Cumberland Head, and arrived wittiin range, Mac- 
donough sent a twenty-four pound shot the entire lengdi 
of the deck of Dowme's flag-ship, killing a number of men. 
The Americans tlien opened a general tire, which the Eng- 
lish did not return until they were able to do so with great 
efi'eet. At the first broadside of the EngUah Flagship, 
the Confidence, a iai-gc numli'r of the crew of the Fhig- 
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sliip Saratoga were either killed or wounded. But the 
men rallied and gave a powerfHl rcplj', the broadades 
being eschangcd with Buch rapidity that the vessels at 
times seemed all aflame. Twice the cry was raised that 
Commodore Macdonough was killed, and it seemed at 
one time as if it would be necesaary to surrenclcr ; yet by 
a skilful raanteuvre the fight was maintained until the 
British eommander himaelf was killed, and his colors pulled 

The other vessels of the fleet were mani^ed with equal 
gallantry, and the British were all obliged to surrender, 
with the exception of the email gun-boats, which, at the end 
of two hours and a half, escaped from the harbor with the 
aJA of their sweeps. 

While this battle was going on, the British were active 
upon the land, fourteen thousand mi'n under General 
Provost attacking an unequal force of Americans under 
General Maeomb, The result of the contest on the lake, 
however, disheartened Provost, who finally beat a retreat. 

Thus ended a memorable struggle, rendered all the more 
interesting by the place ■where it occurred, which was not, 
Ukc most natal engagements, on the dark, blue, boundless 
sea, but on this mland lake, bordered by hamlets, villages, 
and farms, and environed on all adc by green bills, mea- 
dows, and distant mountains 

The people of Now York and Vcnnont residing on the 
shores of the lake, thus found themselves at liberty to 
pursue their respective avocations until the war witli 
England closed. 

Lake Champlain is one hundred and fifty miles lung, and 
varies greatly in width. Some parts being only a fourth 
of a mile wide, and others stretching out to a breadth of 
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thirteen. It covers an area of morn tliaii five hundred 
sijuiire miles. Its water, unlike that of Lake George, is 
more or less discolorecl, eapeeially on approaching tbe 
southern terminus, or South Bay, where the water becomes 
muddy. Hero, too, the channel grows narrow, and at 
times the steamer glides along within a few feet of over- 
hanging cliffs which lie on the ea'it aide , while on the west 
arc the so-called " Drowned Lands, ' consisting of swamp 
and marsh. It was Ly this route that Burgovne brought 
the bulk of his ■iimy in 17T7 

Towards the north, the scene onatantlj impiniis; ;-et, 
nevertheless, we miss the "weetneso and bcauti of Lake 
Geoi^c. We occasionally fall m with odd looking eraft. 
The number of vessels engaged in the navigation of the 
lake is not large, though their extremely picturesque char- 
acter renders them objecta of interest Modeled often after 
the pattern of the Ark, or ■jt least theChine=e junk, these 
clumsy craft — halt French and half American, and rang- 
ing from thirty to i hundred tona, now sloop now eehooner 
rigged, and now carrying the piratical lattccn sail — go 
creeping at snail-pace from port to port all the summer, 
the domestic stove-pipe on the quarter-deck ever sending 
up its curling cloud-wreaths, and proclaiming the presence 
of the " skipper's " family, who, like himself, have a roving 
commission for the season, and no homestead, except that 
afforded by the surface of Champlain. Wo may also see 
rafts of canal boats from the ports of New Jersey that have 
come up the Hudson, reaching this lake by the Champlain 
Canal, on their way to Montreal. 

In order to see every part of tlie Lake, tbe tourist must 
embark at IVhitehall, where the steamers leatc dally on 
the arrival of trains from Albany End New York, and 
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proceed down tho Lite. Vft r pi =iiis thiougli wlnt i 
known as the South Baj and pTsaing TiLondcro^T nhtri. 
the steamer always makes a landing (he lake begins to 
■widen, affording a broad Lxp'inse ot iiatcr, dotted licrc 
and there with islmds , whik in courso of timi, the 
mountains rise in the distanct. on either hand, Camel *; 
Hump and Mansfield Moantdtn looming up towwds tlie 
east, and the cloud-sphttmg Adirondicks 1 j ing with 
especial boldness agiunat the western sky. 

Among the points touched on the lake, in addition to those 
already mentioned, arc Clumney Point, opposite Crown 
Point, BO called irom the remains of French masonry [ Port 
Henry a. mile and a half north of Crown Point, on tho 
same aide ; West Port, sixteen miles further on, lying at 
the east side ; Basin Harbor, and Fort Cassin ; the former 
five, and the latter eight miles from West Port Cassin 
Harbor is named after Lieutenant Cassin, who, in 1814, 
defeated the British in their attempt to destroy tho Amer- 
ican fleet. Split Rock, on the west shore, near which is 
the lighthouse, forms tho terminus of one of the ranges of 
the Adirondacks. Here a part of the mountain is split ofl', 
and separated from it by a chasm twelve feet ivido, forming 
a very remarkable feature. Seventy miles from Whitehall, 
on the east side, is the city of Burlington, the seat of the 
University of Vermont. Port Kent, a small village, lies on 
the opposite side of the lake, which is now ten miles wide, 
and in the distance the Adirondacks appear. Port Kent is a 
point from which these mountains may ho reached. At 
this place the tourist will feel repaid by delaying to visit 
the Falls and the Walled Eocks of the Ansablc River, 
which, though comparatively unknown, afford some of the 
wildest and most impressive scenes to be found in the 
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